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Preface 


This book is not intended as a detailed guide to the organization, 
techniques and political background of the British security 
system. But I hope it provides a readable introduction to the 
subject, based in part on my own experience over almost two 
years. To assist the reader I have included a number of references 
in the text to newspaper articles, government reports and so on. 
Anyone who wants to read more about the activities described 
should also select from the Bibliography at the end. However I 
have found most useful, particularly in the research for Chapter 1, 
Tony Bunyan’s The Political Police in Britain (see Bibliography) 
— still the best general work on the subject. 

Throughout the book frequent reference will be found to ‘the 
secret agencies’, ‘the security services’ and similar general 
descriptions of the British organizations of national security. 
These are meant to be no more than that, and only when a 
particular organization is mentioned by name, for instance the 
Special Branch or MI6, is a specific reference to that body 
intended. 

I should like to thank all those who have contributed ideas and 
comments on the manuscript, as well as Judy Groves, Steve 
Pinder, Irene Campbell, Jane Rackham and especially Sue 
Aubrey, who tolerated its gestation. I am also indebted to the 
organization State Research for use of its facilities. 
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least 1,250,! a third of those in the capital. Every provincial 
police authority has developed its own Special Branch team, 
ranging in strength from a handful to sixty officers, and all in 
regular contact with the centre of information-gathering and 
collation —- New Scotland Yard. 

Official justification for this growth in manpower has usually 
centred on the threat of Irish terrorism. When it was formed in 
the 1880s the unit was originally called the Special Irish Branch. 
But although the Republican movement is still extremely active, 
the police have adapted to meet its challenge. There is now not 
only a 7o-strong Irish section within the London Special 
Branch but also a separate Anti-Terrorist Squad. In Northern 
Ireland, the Royal Ulster Constabulary has its own Special 
Branch of 279 men and women.? For a Home Secretary pressed 
to explain a sixfold increase in Britain’s political police, terrorism 
is guaranteed to win emotional support, but it by no means 
accounts for the majority of the Special Branch’s activities. 

From its headquarters on the top floor of New Scotland Yard, 
the Branch has responsibility for guarding visiting dignitaries 
and Cabinet Ministers, keeping a 24-hour watch on all ports 
and airports, vetting every application for naturalization as a 
British citizen (it sometimes uses the cover name ‘Nationality 
Department’), maintaining records on overseas visitors and 
immigrants, providing security for foreign embassies, as well as 
the pervasive work of surveilling ‘subversive’ organizations. It 
also makes the arrests and investigates any offences under the 
Official Secrets Act. 

During the course of a year, a Branch officer may find himself 
standing at the shoulder of an immigration officer at Dover, 
listening to the interminable progress of a political meeting or por- 
ing over photographs taken at a demonstration. It 1s often tedious 
and boring work, but it’s all material for the files — white for an 
initial reference, green for a file opened, red for active surveillance. 

The current boss is 50-year-old Colin Hewett, one of whose 
predecessors was said to have a black box on the wall for making 


1. Figure given by the Home Secretary in the House of Commons, 24.5.78. 
2. Figure given by the Northern Ireland Secretary in the House of 
Commons, 13.6.78. 
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‘scrambled’ (not easily decipherable) phone calls to the Home 
Office. Around him in the open-plan offices are filing-cabinets 
full of dossiers on groups and individuals: even favourite pubs 
and holiday spots are listed. On the notice-boards are leaflets 
distributed by organizations being watched, photos of incidents 
and cartoons attacking the secret police. At Hewett’s disposal is a 
virtual Hertz service of vans, taxis and cars; only a handful of 
ordinary police vehicles are used. 

Though recruits come direct from the regular police, the 
Special Branch men are not typical coppers. Before joining, 
they are thoroughly checked out through references and 
personal histories, and are expected to be bright enough to adopt 
the dress and manners of whatever circle they are moving in. 
Unlike the CID, they are trained to look for political back- 
ground and ideas rather than direct ‘evidence’ of a crime. 
Although their qualifications are supposed to include good 
shorthand and at least one foreign language, their greatest skill is 
to observe and remain unnoticed. 

Much Branch information in fact originates from com- 
paratively open sources. Petitions sent to government depart- 
ments are examined for likely names, newspapers read! and 
photos cut out, leaflets collected and subscriptions opened 
through a box number on a wide range of publications. When a 
particularly interesting issue of a magazine is published, a 
Branch man will buy up the statutory half-dozen copies from a 
left-wing bookshop such as Collets in Charing Cross Road. His 
extravagance inevitably marks him out. 

At large public meetings, especially on political and industrial 
issues, a Special Branch officer will be in the crowd — watching 
who attends and who speaks, and taking shorthand notes of what 
is said. At smaller gatherings the local police do the footwork. 
According to official instructions they then pass on their notes of 
‘inflammatory’ speeches or ‘those of special interest’ or ‘dis- 
order of any kind’ to the Branch.” 


1. The Special Branch is said to note every name in a number of left-wing 
newspapers, especially the Communist Morning Star. 
2. General Orders for the Metropolitan Police, quoted in Time Out, 


20.90.74. 
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Collecting information on political events in London has now 
become so routine that a special form, like an accident report, 
has been devised by Scotland Yard, and organizers are asked for 
the names and addresses of speakers, subject matter and dates 
of further meetings. One London police division, Greenwich, 
has admitted that it tries to check on every political meeting in 
its area for ‘public order’ purposes.! Projected nationally, with 
hundreds of events each week on everything from union dis- 
putes to abortion, this is a mammoth task. And in law there is 
no requirement for anybody to cooperate with such requests. 

At the same time, regular approaches are made to employers, 
doctors or government officials for snippets of information. Local 
journalists, with their detailed knowledge of groups and personal- 
ities, provide a useful source of intelligence. The Special Branch 
man will drop in for a chat, as though on a social visit, and only 
occasionally ask for the address of someone who’s written a 
letter to the paper or the names of people who attended a trade 
union meeting. A crime reporter may even be asked to find out 
information himself in exchange for preferential treatment from 
his police contacts, perhaps passing on unpublished photos from 
a demonstration. 

One provincial journalist recalled the unannounced arrival of 
a Special Branch man in his office one quiet lunchtime. ‘He said 
he was keeping a watch on subversive individuals and organiza- 
tions and wanted to know about shop stewards, the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament and even tenants’ associations. He 
asked us to keep an eye on these people and let him know of 
anything we could find out — what they were saying, what they 
were doing. I think he assumed that we were solid, establishment 
characters because we were working for a Daily Telegraph-type 
newspaper. He didn’t realize that the two of us in the office were 
in fact socialists.’ 

Even the publicly admitted duties of the Special Branch can 
be used to gather an extensive range of information. Three 
hundred officers, some brought in from the CID, are perman- 
ently attached to sea and airports, picked for their ability never 


1. Time Out, 18.5 79. 
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to forget a face. With the aid of a thick black book containing 
brief personal descriptions they can oversee the travels of 
thousands of individuals, whether gun-runners or political 
activists. For example, one American, Louis Wolf, who visits 
Britain regularly, was held overnight in Heathrow Airport’s 
detention centre simply because of his entry in this book — and 
then allowed to enter the country for a limited period only.! The 
entry recorded no more than his ‘association’ with Philip Agee, 
whose hounding by the security agencies will be described later. 
Through immigration officers, with whom they cooperate 
closely, the Special Branch also claims the legal right to read and 
copy any papers or documents brought into the country. This 
power is regularly used. 

On other occasions more insidious methods will be used. 
Protest marches are photographed for the ‘album’ and regular 
meeting places of organizations watched. For instance, during 
the long-running Grunwick factory dispute in North London, 
the offices of the local Trades Council were surveyed from hired 
rooms in a nearby pub.? 

Whenever a particular crime is under investigation, the 
Special Branch will raid the homes and offices of large numbers 
of people with only the vaguest association with those considered 
responsible.3 Though in some cases they will be looking for 
specific evidence, in others these are merely ‘fishing expeditions’. 
The sprats they catch are address books, diaries, notes and let- 
ters, all carted away for transcribing and (possible) return. A 
series of visits of this type followed the arrest of the three of us 
(see Chapter 2). 

And behind this relatively open process is the network of 
informers, whether innocently or deliberately passing on what 
they know. Their motive may be bitterness or a genuine sense of 
duty or quite simply that the police know something about them 
that they would rather not have exposed. But it is from the 


1. Reported in the Guardian, 28.12.79; Time Out, 11.1.80. 

2. New Statesman, 1.2.80. 

3. See a description of the raids during the 1978-9 ‘anarchists’ case in 
Persons Unknown, booklet available from Box 123, 182 Upper Street, 
London N1. 
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ranks of the mformers that the agents provocateurs are most 
likely to emerge. 

It was the suggestion by a Special Branch informer that an 
Irish welfare organization should start collecting weapons which 
led to the arrest of five people in 1971 on charges of conspiracy to 
possess firearms. However, when the role of the ‘helpful 
Trishman’ was described in court, the case was suddenly dropped. 
It later emerged that some of the guns supplied to the Irish 
group had previously been in police custody, whilst the ‘Irish- 
man’ himself had been an informer for twenty years. But at- 
tempts at the trial to elicit more information about him met with 
the rebuff that ‘it would prejudice the security of the state’. The 
same blank wall met inquiries about phone-tapping and secret 
photography of the accused.! 

Kenneth Lennon, the most dramatic example of an agent 
provocateur, was, to start with at least, more successful. As a 
Branch informer on Irish Republicans in Luton, he helped set 
up the conviction of three men for conspiracy to rob. He had 
been promised payment on ‘results achieved’, and his reward 
was a lump sum of {100 (in 1973) and then {20 a month from 
the Branch’s Information Fund. 

The following year he in turn encouraged another man to try 
to ‘break’ one of the three from Winson Green prison in Bir- 
mingham. Both were arrested during a reconnoitre of the gaol, 
but while his accomplice got three years, the evidence against 
Lennon was blatantly insufficient. Not only was he described 
as ‘honest and frank’ and his record said to be clean (untrue), 
but his role in the attempted break-in was deliberately under- 
played. 

This crude attempt by the Special Branch to protect its own 
proved Lennon’s eventual downfall. Three weeks after his 
acquittal, he made a conscience-stricken statement to the 
National Council for Civil Liberties in which he said he had 
been originally recruited because of his sister Bernadette’s 
sympathies with the Provisional IRA. As far as he was con- 
cerned it was blackmail. Two days later he was found shot dead 


1. See the Sunday Times, 18.6.72, and the book Reluctant Judas by Geoff 
Robertson (Temple Smith, 1976). 
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in a quiet Surrey lane. Nobody was ever caught for the murder, 
and the official inquiry into the Lennon affair completely exoner- 
ated the Branch’s role.' 

The position of agents provocateurs has in fact never been 
adequately clarified. ‘The police use them when they think 
appropriate, and the courts accept their evidence. There is no 
legal defence of ‘entrapment’, as in the United States. As one 
judge commented on the original ‘Luton Three’ case with which 
Kenneth Lennon was involved: ‘It is no defence for an accused 
to prove that he would not have committed the offence without 
the urging or assistance of a police spy.’ 

At a more mundane level, an informer was discovered to have 
moved in with a group of people producing political leaflets and 
newspapers from a ‘squat’ in Bristol. The man was at first 
friendly, energetic and positively militant when it came to 
discussing a proposed demonstration. But when some people 
from the house were arrested after a raid, they found their friend 
waiting for them at the police station. He said ‘he had just 
decided to join the police force’ and left hurriedly.2 ‘By a 
system of informers and undercover men, the Branch knows all 
that is going on in the fringe organizations of the left and right’, 
as the Daily Telegraph noted in 1964. 

Who the Special Branch considers worthy of surveillance 
depends on its judgement of the political situation at the time. 
Twenty years ago it was the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
(and the more militant Committee of 100), a movement which 
pioneered the peaceful sit-down and opposed by marches and 
publicity the creation of a British nuclear capacity. Large 
numbers of people shared their horror at the potential for 
human destruction contained in one small bomb, and their 
successors can now be found returning to the theme as well as 
exposing the dangers of ‘peaceful’ nuclear energy. 

But to the Branch this was a protest of an unprecedented type 
which embraced both middle- and working-class supporters. 
During the growth of CND activities, observation of the cam- 


t. A full account of the Lennon affair is given in Reluctant Judas (see 
preceding footnote). 
2. New Statesman, 26.4.74. 
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paign even included collecting the names and addresses of those 
involved in small church hall gatherings.' At the same time 
phones were tapped, letters opened and homes raided.? A village 
shopkeeper found herself cornered behind the counter one day 
and asked about her 18-year-old son, then secretary of the local 
CND group. ‘He might be a security risk’, she was told, though 
he had committed no identifiable offence.3 

Of crucial importance to our own prosecution was the arrest 
of six people in 1961 just before a planned sit-down at a nuclear 
air base in Wethersfield, Suffolk. They were all charged and tried 
under Section 1 of the Official Secrets Act — the first time the 
supposed ‘spying’ clause had been used otherwise.* Many years 
later, the ABC case was the second. But for the nuclear protest 
movement, the eventual conviction of the six was clearly a politi- 
cal move to disarm and demoralize. 

In the late 1960s it was the turn of the black community to be 
placed under observation.’ Though black people had quite 
rightly been concerned about discrimination and the effect of 
Enoch Powell’s inflammatory speeches, to the Branch their 
emerging organizations were lumped together as some form of 
Black Power. Few meetings of black groups during this period 
would start without reference to the believed police spy among 
their number. The Branch’s job was partly to encourage 
divisive splits and personality clashes, partly to chart activities 
and partly to make everyone so nervous that they were always 
looking over their shoulder. 

At the same time, considerable attention was being paid to a 
completely different group, the Welsh Nationalists. Interest in a 
party which has since had MPs elected to parliament reached its 
height at the time of Prince Charles’s investiture as Prince of 
Wales in 1969. Local police forces were asked for full details 


1. Reynolds News, 30.6.57. 

2. One Committee of 100 group produced a pamphlet, Mail Interception 
and Telephone Tapping in Britain, recording some of its experiences. 

3. Civil Liberty, 10.62. 

4. For a description of the case see Not In the Public Interest by David 
Williams (Hutchinson, 1965). Section 1 charges were also brought in the 
Isis case (see page 140), but were dropped during a plea bargain. 

5. See Police Power and Black People by Derek Humphry (Panther, 1972). 
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(name, address, date of birth, car number) of anybody even 
sympathetic to Welsh nationalism. Plaid Cymru alone had 
40,000 members then, but the tailing by car, the snaps for the 
album and the listing of names continued over a lengthy period. 

These are only examples of areas that have been targeted by 
the Special Branch at different times. A permanent undercurrent 
of its work is interest in any organization to the left, and occasion- 
ally to the right, of the political spectrum. But in recent years the 
Branch has spread its net so widely that it is difficult to crudely 
categorize. Though publicity is something it shuns, the number 
of cases where surveillance has been revealed, as opposed to 
remaining hidden, has now reached disturbing proportions. 

Within industry, Special Branch officers have been discovered 
supplying information to factory managements on workers 
involved in disputes, a clear indication of their interest in legal 
trade union activity. As Tony Bunyan explains in his book, The 
Political Police in Britain, ‘what is to the trade unionist legitimate 
activity in furtherance of a pay claim or against an arbitrary 
management decision becomes, in the eyes of the Branch, 
industrial unrest led by politically motivated militants.’ During 
a strike in 1973 at a Hampshire factory making Ford van bodies, 
for example, the company’s chief accountant admitted making 
several visits to the Branch’s office in Southampton to exchange 
information. One officer was even allowed to tour the factory 
posing as a commercial traveller. Several people were identified 
by the Branch as ‘ringleaders’ of the strike, though no criminal 
offence was alleged. The Dazly Telegraph quoted Special Branch 
sources as saying such investigations were ‘not unusual. They 
constitute an important part of detectives’ work.’ 

Four years later, during an occupation against closure of a 
British Steel subsidiary in Greenwich, the workers came across 
Special Branch reports on two of their colleagues. One referred 
to a minor offence twenty years before. The other listed several 
complaints for ‘political activities’ against shop steward Paul 
Lutener, including ‘taking part in illegal demonstrations’. As 
yet, demonstrations are not against the law. ‘We are advised by 
experts to keep meticulous records of anything that happens 


1. Sunday Times, 4.4.74. 
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concerning certain individuals so we can build up a dossier’, the 
management noted in a confidential memorandum. Lutener 
himself was eventually sacked — for taking part in a demon- 
stration.! 

Students have been regularly approached to supply informa- 
tion on their friends and associates, as in 1977 when Robert 
MacNeill, a first-year student at Paisley College of Technology, 
was asked to see the college secretary after a lecture. Ushered 
into another room where a middle-aged man was waiting, he 
was shown a police identity card and asked if he could help with 
‘secret and confidential information’. For his services as a spy on 
other students, MacNeill was promised tax-free payments — and 
a copy of the Official Secrets Act to sign. He refused both. ‘It 
reminded me of 1984,’ he said afterwards. ‘I was disgusted and 
frightened. I never imagined this could happen.’ 

MacNeill was singled out because his father was a civilian 
driver with Edinburgh City Police. He was therefore considered 
reliable. But another student, Tony McRoy, who was in his 
second year at Hull University studying politics, experienced 
more subtle pressure. McRoy was arrested in Hull in February 
1979 under the Prevention of Terrorism Act (he was an admitted 
member of the Political Section of the Ulster Defence Associa- 
tion). During heavy questioning about his alleged connection 
to terrorist activities, however, it was pointed out that he was 
also a member of the National Front. ‘If we tell the students, 
life for you will be hard,’ he was warned. ‘You will probably have 
to leave university.’ McRoy’s expected response was to become 
a police informer, and over the next few days he was asked to 
identify marked faces in photos of demonstrations, to infiltrate the 
students union and to phone a special number whenever any 
political action was planned at the university. With the threat of 
revelation of his National Front membership hanging over him, 
McRoy says he ‘had no bloody choice’, though he was not 
charged with any offence.3 


1. Socialist Worker, 2.5.77. 
2. Guardian, 9.2.78. 
3. Details from a statement by McRoy to a Greater Manchester Police 


inquiry. 
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Other recent examples of Special Branch activity include their 
checking of the enrolment list at a further education class on 
“Great Marxist Writers’,' a tour of Sussex schools asking about 
the political leanings of teachers? and extensive surveillance at 
the 1977 annual conference of a left-wing political party. 
Delegates were photographed as they arrived at the railway 
station and then local hotels were asked to note down the names 
and addresses of all those attending. Though official inquiries 
have been instituted in some of these cases, there is little evidence 
that the Branch’s practice has changed. 

What use is made of all this mass of information? In terms of 
employment, it can result in a job not offered, a promotion 
deferred or even the sack. One teacher, David Ruddell, found 
his career dogged after a mysterious phone conversation between 
the Special Branch and a prospective employer during which an 
officer referred to ‘Hammer and Sickle business’. Hammer and 
Sickle — the Communist symbol — is police shorthand for poli- 
tically undesirable, though Ruddell could think of nothing in 
his past (he was a member of the Labour Party) to warrant such 
a label.4 In 1975, a South London garage attendant was sacked 
after a local police officer told the manager that the Branch sus- 
pected him of being an IRA fund-raiser.) Not only was there no 
truth in the allegation, but by the time his union representative 
had checked out the source Morris had lost his opportunity to 
appeal to an industrial tribunal. 

For political groups it can mean the singling out of individuals 
at a demonstration or meeting for arrest on mimor charges such 
as obstruction. ‘The exhausting and diverting effect such cases 
can have on a protest is not lost on the Branch. When the editor 
of the Yorkshire Miner newspaper, Maurice Jones, was arrested 
on a trade union picket line in 1977, he had his personal life 
history repeated to him from a file and was given the sinister 
warning: ‘You have a delightful little girl, Mr Jones. The roads 


1. Guardian, 7.10.77. 

2. Sussex Express, 18.3.77. 
3. Guardian, 6.4.77. 

4. New Statesman, 7.10.73. 
5. Socialist Worker, 29.3.75- 
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Despite attempts by the British government to hush up the 
affair, partly by holding extradition hearings for the brothers 
(from Britain to Eire) in secret on the grounds of ‘national 
security’, a parliamentary row broke out. Home Secretary 
Robert Carr eventually admitted that Kenneth Littlejohn had 
been working with M16 and was in touch with a Chief Inspector 
Sinclair of the Special Branch.! Any approval for illegal activities 
or immunity from court proceedings was still denied by the 
government, and demands for a formal inquiry were rejected 
because of ‘a long-established rule that we do not discuss the 
activities of the intelligence services in public’. 

This expected closing of the doors left numerous questions 
unanswered. Was it common practice for people with both 
criminal records and charges pending to be recruited by the 
Secret Service? What instructions had the Littlejohns really been 
given ? And was it true, as the brothers alleged, that part of MI6’s 
work had been to precipitate through bomb outrages the intro- 
duction of stronger anti-terrorist laws in the Republic? As an 
Irish politician commented at the time: ‘The whole affair 
stinks.’ 

Even at Century House, the odour of suspicion surrounding 
the Littlejohn affair was not lost. A directive went round stating 
baldly that M16 does not indulge in violence, and certainly not 
assassinations. (In fact, ‘termination with extreme prejudice’, 
the M16 jargon for assassinations, is said to have been attempted 
several times in the past against foreign political figures.) ‘The 
directive was intended to bolster morale, but also no doubt to 
reinforce the constant concern that nothing must ever leak 
out. 

Precautions against such leaks are extensive. All staff at 
Century House are security-vetted, work in separate self- 
contained areas and are taught even to dispose of typewriter 
carbons in special waste bags. Guards patrol with walkie-talkie 
radios, and officers making searches in sensitive files are literally 
locked in until they call to be let out. Getting rid of waste paper 
is taken so seriously that a special disposal room has an electronic 


1. Inaletter to Lord Wigg, 13.8.73. 
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beam inside and a panel of lights to indicate a breach of security. 
When the system breaks down, the paper has to be burned 
instead. 

It is a strange, enclosed world, very far from the swashbuckling 
image of James Bond. Cocktails on palm-fringed beaches have 
little place in the M16 officer’s routine. But if the role of M16 
is in fact more hard-nosed — the protection of Western inter- 
national interests by clandestine methods — it is not above using 
that position to disarm those it considers to be a nuisance. 
Among the nuisances will be anybody who tries to investigate 
further than the bland public statements that the national 
security is being protected. 


Those, then, are three powerful agencies of ‘national security’ 
which, in one way or another, influenced the progress of the 
ABC case. A fourth, GCHQ , will make an appearance later in 
this account. It is also worth mentioning that the three armed 
forces — Navy, Army and Air Force — have their own intelligence 
arms, both defensive (concerned with internal security) and 
aggressive. Their efforts are coordinated by the Defence 
Intelligence Staff (DIS) department at the Ministry of Defence, 
and the importance of DIS to the ABC case was emphasized by 
the fact that the anonymous Colonel B, a key figure in our 
prosecution (see Chapter 5), had worked there. 

But if the impression has been given that a considerable 
amount is known about what these organizations do, then this is 
unfortunately false. It is invariably only through their mistakes, 
or the persistent inquiries of investigators, that anything 
emerges from the secret world. Most importantly, the simple 
answer to the vital question as to whether these agencies, secret 
or not, are accountable to the democratic process — parliament 
and the government of the day — is no. 

Every year, for instance, a bizarre charade takes place in the 
Houses of Parliament. Within a matter of minutes, approval is 
given to the expenditure of many millions of pounds on depart- 
ments with which the vast majority of MPs have not the 
slightest acquaintance. In 1979 the figure was {£40 million. Its 
designation is described simply as for the ‘foreign and other 
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secret services’. Not for nothing is it colloquially known as The 
Secret Vote.? 

Though this annual ritual is one of the rare occasions when the 
British spying organizations are even mentioned, parliamentary 
tradition has now ensured that no questions are asked. It is the 
single exception to the rule that the Public Accounts Committee 
can inspect the figures. Few MPs believe that the total reflects 
the real extent of spending, which has been estimated to be more 
than £100 million for MI5 and MI6alone.? 

Questioning the day-to-day operations of the security services 
has proved equally difficult. Among a long list of ninety-five 
subjects on which parliamentary questions will not be accepted 
are ‘security operations’ and ‘telephone-tapping’. When MPs 
have managed to break through this net, they have been given a 
Ministerial answer which oscillates round the theme that to say 
more would endanger the national security. It has been left to 
the rare occasion of a spy defection or a major security leak for 
any more detailed probing to be allowed, though even during the 
Anthony Blunt scandal of 1979 the government was hardly 
forthcoming. Periodic investigations of such scandals have led 
to little fundamental analysis of the security services’ role. 

And if our elected representatives remain ignorant, what of the 
politicians who nominally control the secret agencies ? On paper, 
the Director-General of MI6 is responsible to the Foreign 
Office, MI5 comes under the Home Office and the Special 
Branch, as police officers, are controlled by local police commit- 
tees or, in London, the Home Secretary. Yet the extent to which 
this apparently straightforward chain of command allows real 
political control is open to some doubt. 

As far as M16, MI 5 and the three armed forces are concerned, 
a complicated series of committees acts as a filter between the 
intelligence-gathering agencies and the politicians. Central to 
these is the Defence Intelligence Committee, which is supposed 
to supply Ministers with both short- and long-term assessments. 


1. According to the 1782 Civil Service List and Secret Service Money 
Act, the government was limited to spending {10,000 a year on its Secret 
Service. This law was only repealed, belatedly, in 1977. 

2. New Statesman, 8.2.80. 
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There is also a Cabinet Coordinator of Intelligence and Security, 
whose job is to present reports to the Prime Minister personally. 
But the suggestion that this system permits genuine two-way 
access between government and the secret services is belied by 
other evidence. 

A former naval intelligence officer, Donald McLachlan, noted 
in the Daily Telegraph in 1968 that he was surprised to learn from 
both an ex-Foreign Secretary and his top civil servant that ‘they 
knew next to nothing of the organization and assessment of 
secret intelligence for which some years ago they had been 
responsible’. More fundamentally, the only published official 
instructions to the head of MIs, issued in a terse six-paragraph 
statement by the Home Secretary in 1952, say specifically that he 
should not pass on detailed reports to Ministers, only ‘such 
information as may be necessary for the determination of any 
issue on which guidance is sought’. 

The most recent evidence for this distancing of the politicians 
came in 1979, during the Anthony Blunt scandal. Blunt, a former 
top MIs5 officer, had admitted spying for the Russians, been 
granted immunity from prosecution in 1964 and then progressed 
through the establishment to become the knighted Surveyor of 
the Queen’s Pictures. His cover was blown only by a thinly dis- 
guised description of his activities in a book on espionage. But 
though Blunt was in fact the ‘fourth man’ in a vital chain of 
spies, a succession of Prime Ministers candidly admitted when 
the scandal broke that they had no knowledge of the 1964 deal, 
only subsequently being pushed into reviving their memories. As 
one former Home Office Minister, Alex Lyon, put it succinctly: 
‘No politicians know very much about the secret services’. 

It would be wrong to assume, however, that there is no 
contact at all between politicians and the secret agencies. Some 
examples have already been given, and the Home Secretary does 
receive regular reports from MI5 about, for instance, ‘un- 
desirable aliens’. A number of such cases occur every year, and 
the Minister’s rubber stamp is necessary to put the security 
service’s recommendations into effect. It was a report of this 
type which eventually led to the deportation of Philip Agee and 

1. The Climate of Treason by Andrew Boyle (Hutchinson, 1979). 
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Mark Hosenball, and indirectly to my own tangle with security. 
How much the Home Secretary is told, how many of the details 
are fudged, refined or excised, how able he is to cross-examine 
his sources on their evidence, is far less certain. Similarly, the 
Attorney-General, Sam Silkin, who approved the ABC prose- 
cution, must have been persuaded by his security advisers that 
there was a substantial case to answer. In the light of subsequent 
events, it would appear that this advice was wilfully exaggerated. 

It is, after all, the job of the security services to encourage 
deceit. They can provide false information either because of their 
own vested interests or because they believe that is what their 
political masters want to hear. Both M15 and M16 were involved 
in the distribution of the notorious ‘ Zinoviev letter’, a classic red 
scare forgery which led to the downfall of the 1924 Labour 
government. At the same time, against a background of criticism 
of MIs, its first head, Vernon Kell, was said to have retired; in 
fact he did not do so for a further sixteen years. The technical 
change in responsibility for the Security Service from the Prime 
Minister to the Home Secretary, agreed in 1952, was also not 
revealed to the public for a decade afterwards.! 

This subterfuge extends even to the names of the Director- 
Generals of both MI5 and M16. Listed occasionally in the New 
Year’s Honours List, they are described obscurely as, for 
example, ‘lately attached to MoD’. Their identities are not only 
covered by D-Notices, a system of restrictions on press reporting 
of security matters (see Chapter 3), but when both men retired 
simultaneously in 1977 a special letter was sent to all national 
newspapers warning against naming their replacements, 2 

In practice, the national press’s general acceptance of the 
conventional silence has left 1t to overseas publications, or less 
fearful ones in this country, to break the news already known to 
most foreign intelligence services. The truth is, as Geoffrey 
MacDermott, a former Foreign Office adviser to M16, pointed 
out: ‘The identity of almost all of the senior members of the 
service is known to the K GB.’3 It is an equally sobering thought 


1. In Lord Denning’s Report, 1963. 
2. Published in the Morning Star, 22.4.78. 
3. In The New Diplomacy (Plume Press, 1973). 
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that in both the Soviet Union and the United States the names of 
the security chiefs are public knowledge. 

By contrast with MI 5 and M16, however, the Special Branch 
should be the most public of the national security organizations. 
They are, as successive Home Secretaries have been fond of 
pointing out, only ordinary policemen and -women doing a 
particularly sensitive job. They should therefore be accountable 
to their respective Chief Constables just like any other officers, 
and subject to the usual complaints procedure. In practice they 
have considerable autonomy, both within the police force itself, 
and from the Home Office which lays down general guidelines 
for their work. 

Until 1978, few of the forty-odd police authorities in mainland 
Britain even admitted the existence of the Special Branch. In 
that year, presumably as a result of a national directive, brief 
references began to appear in their annual reports, James 
Anderton, the Chief Constable of Greater Manchester, said the 
inclusion of a description was ‘to dispel silly speculation and 
doubt’. But the decision to include such information was almost 
certainly related to increasing public concern about the Branch’s 
activities. By law, Chief Constables have the right to refuse to 
supply reports to their respective police authorities ‘if it would 
contain information which in the public interest ought not to be 
disclosed’. 

Attempts to take up both general and specific complaints about 
the Special Branch in parliament have produced uniformly 
bland responses. Home Secretary Merlyn Rees, for instance, said 
that he knew a number of Branch officers personally, was 
protected by them daily and had every confidence in their 
ability. ‘Mistakes are sometimes made,’ he added apologetically. 
‘Perhaps this is inevitable in any area of human activity. 
Enthusiasm sometimes overcomes what should have been better 
judgement.”! 

What might happen were the covers really to be lifted can only 
be deduced from the experience of Australia. In 1978, the South 
Australian Special Branch was actually disbanded, nearly all its 
files destroyed and its chief officer sacked after an investigation 

1. House of Commons, 24.5.78. 
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had found the Branch’s dossiers to be ‘scandalously inaccurate, 
irrelevant to security purposes and outrageously unfair to 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of loyal and worthy citizens’. 

During the investigation, carried out by a senior judge on the 
instructions of South Australian Premier Don Dunstan, a 
strongroom full of records was inspected at police headquarters. 
These records included all the South Australian Labour Party 
politicians (both local and national representatives), half the 
judges of the Supreme Court, most prominent union officials, 
homosexuals, members of conservation groups, prominent 
clergymen in the peace movement as well as thousands of others 
who had taken part in political activity. There were notes on 
speeches, photographs and an ‘election’ file showing evidence of 
surveillance of M Ps. 

At the end of the exercise, the judge commented that the 
files were based ‘on the unreasoned assumption that any persons 
who thought or acted less conservatively than suited the security 
forces were likely to be potential dangers to the security of the 
state!’! Dunstan himself accused the Special Branch of ‘in- 
fringing basic civil liberties and engaging in political surveillance 
of a most biased kind’. 

The Police Commissioner for South Australia, Harold 
Salisbury, was eventually dismissed for repeatedly misleading 
the State government over what the Branch was doing. Salisbury 
said in his own defence that he had withheld information inten- 
tionally because his duty was to the law, and not to any politically 
elected government. 

The parallels with this country are too close for comfort. The 
British police are also ultimately responsible to the law, and not 
to politicians. Historically, the Australian security system was 
actually set up in 1949 by a former head of M15, and Salisbury 
himself was previously Chief Constable of the North and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire. It is only reasonable to assume that the 
British practice was carried across the water. 

So far, demands for such an inquiry in Britain have met with 
little success, At the time of the Australian disclosures, the then 


1. Special Branch Security Records, report by Judge White (Adelaide, 
12.77). 
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Energy Secretary Tony Benn suggested a number of ways in 
which the security services could easily provide more informa- 
tion about their activities, including staffing, budgets and the 
number of dossiers kept. More recently, Labour MP Robin 
Cook has proposed a new law under which MI5 would present 
an annual report to parliament. The present Conservative 
government looks unlikely to follow these leads. Meanwhile, the 
only independent check is through a body called the Security 
Commission, whose concern is wholly with whether the security 
surrounding the agencies is tight enough, not whether it is 
necessary in the first place. 

The dangers of lack of accountability are therefore con- 
siderable. Without adequate control, the secret agencies can 
become self-perpetuating elites with their own policies and their 
own political judgements, what John Berry called in his speech 
to the jury at the end of our trial, ‘a state within a state’. But it is 
still wrong to see the politicians themselves as some neutral force 
to be manipulated through ignorance. In our own case it appears 
that a mixture of security propaganda and governmental 
pliability led to its escalation into a major issue. As an intelligence 
expert, John Bruce Lockhart, himself put it: ‘Possibly more 
follies have been committed in the name of security than in any 
other governmental activity in a modern state.’ I shall now turn 
to how the ABC ‘folly’ began — in the everyday practices of the 
security system. 
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A Tap on the Phone 


Chief Superintendent Harry Nicholls straightened his tie, puffed 
out his chest and stared at the ceiling of Tottenham Magistrates 
Court. ‘I went to Berry’s flat as a result of information received,’ 
he said cautiously. From the Special Branch officer in charge of 
the investigations into our alleged offences under the Official 
Secrets Act it was intended to say nothing and yet, hopefully, 
everything that would be demanded. 

That was not to be. ‘Was the source of that information 
mechanical or human?’ came the carefully-worded follow-up 
from the defence barrister. Mechanical? Human? Nicholls 
must have been aware of the implications of either phone- 
tapping or letter-opening. 

Unfortunately he was not allowed to answer. Michael Coombe, 
the State prosecutor, was on his feet with an objection. ‘I don’t 
think this officer has first-hand knowledge,’ he argued, ‘and 
since I don’t know myself how the information was obtained, I 
am not conceding for a moment that it wasn’t done improperly. 
But the evidence itself is all properly admitted.’ In other words, 
you can break the rules as long as you come up with the goods. 
The magistrate agreed to bring this embarrassing exchange to a 
swift conclusion. 

In fact, it had already become apparent that surveillance 
played a crucial part in the arrst of myself, John Berry and 
Duncan Campbell. Nicholls of the Special Branch, called in at 
the last minute to perform the snatch, may not have been 
involved. But others were. And the suspicion that the whole 
operation was masterminded by M15, which has responsibility 
both for long-term surveillance and offences under the Official 
Secrets Act, remains strong. 

It was early in 1977, just before our arrest, that a number of 
strange things began to happen. At that time the argument over 
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the proposed deportation of the Americans Philip Agee and 
Mark Hosenball was still occupying the headlines.! Behind the 
scenes, telegrams were winging their way backwards and 
forwards between Washington and London, and in Whitehall 
there was genuine concern that the affair was causing more 
trouble than it was worth. 

One organization in particular was kicking up a fuss — the 
hastily-convened Agee—Hosenball Defence Committee based at 
the offices of the National Council for Civil Liberties in Kings 
Cross. The Committee may have been perfectly public, may 
have used the accepted channels of protest, may have had the 
support of MPs and other public figures, but that was no reason 
to exclude it from the lists of the secret snoopers. If anything 
could be dug up to support an unpopular decision, it was worth 
having. 

For the volunteer workers at the NCCL, the first indication 
that something was amiss came in January, when two of their 
address books went missing. One in fact turned up later, and in 
the rush it seemed much easier to put the disappearance down 
to carelessness rather than anything more sinister. In practice, 
as already suggested, lists of addresses are exactly what some- 
body wanting to check out an organization would look for. 

But on 7 February, just ten days before our arrest, something 
considerably more unusual occurred. That evening, the Com- 
mittee’s treasurer parked her Ford Anglia car in a dimly lit 
mews in North West London. Inside were a number of docu- 
ments relating to the Committee’s accounts, as well as personal 
belongings. After just over two hours she returned to find that 
the quarter-light on the driver’s side had been forced, and the 
contents rifled. 

The loss to the Committee was irritating but not vital. Gone 
was its paying-in book, which showed what had been deposited 
with the bank. Gone was an account book showing the up-to- 
date state of its finances. Gone also was a cheque book, which 
gave clear details of who had been paid for printing posters, 
leaflets and so on. All useful, of course, to someone whose 


1. See Chapter 3 for a fuller description of the Agee—Hosenball case. 
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complaint was made to the Post Office. The reply said apologetic- 
ally that it must have been “sheer coincidence’.! Ironically, the 
book included details on how the authorities open letters and tap 
phones. 

In our own case, one example stands out. The historian 
Edward ‘Thompson received a letter one day containing docu- 
ments about the activities of the Special Operations Executive, 
the wartime spying organization for which Thompson’s brother 
worked. But although the package had been sent by recorded 
delivery, it was considerably delayed. In addition, one important 
document was missing.? It seemed more than chance that during 
the previous few months Thompson had become an active 
campaigner against our prosecution — writing letters and articles 
and generally causing a fuss. We always assumed that anyone 
who wrote to the ABC Campaign office would have their cor- 
respondence inspected before it reached us. 

As with phone-tapping, there is no clear legal basis for opening 
letters, and the practice has never been tested in the courts. It 
rests on the same vague wording of the Post Office Act, which 
talks of ‘a requirement to do what is necessary to inform 
designated persons holding office under the Crown concerning 
matters and things transmitted, or in course of transmission, by 
means of postal or telecommunications services ...’ Persons 
holding office under the Crown would obviously include the 
Special Branch, MI5 and MI6. 

Warrants should also be issued by the Home Secretary for 
each address, and the same limitations apply as to tapping: that 
serious crime is involved and other methods have failed. But, as 
postal workers have confirmed, there is nothing to stop a police 
officer just going round to his local sorting office and asking to 
see the mail for a suspect. Few employees would feel strong 
enough to resist such a request, especially if the ‘national 
security’ is mentioned. 

By contrast, no warrant at all is needed for the use of either 
bugs or cameras, and the technical developments in both these 


1. Time Out, 8.4.77. 
2. Sunday Telegraph, 12.11.78. 
3. See, for instance, the Committee of 100 pamphlet. 
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stantial amount of comment and ‘suspicion’. The very fact that 
car owners are included, together with their date of birth and 
address, allows considerable freedom for the police to slot in 
personal details on individuals they judge to be socially un- 
acceptable. 

Evidence of this came to light most dramatically in 1977 when 
a police patrol checked out a car parked in a service area on the 
M6 motorway. The PNC record revealed that its owner was ‘a 
prominent member of the Anti-Blood Sports League’, a snippet 
of information which an enterprising officer linked to the 
desecration of hunting hero John Peel’s grave over sixty miles 
away. Three people were eventually arrested. In fact the owner 
of the car was treasurer of the Hunt Saboteurs Association, but 
the incident raised the question as to what other non-criminal 
activities might be entered on the computer. It also uncovered 
a number of occasions on which Association members had been 
stopped, questioned or their car numbers taken down, surveil- 
lance which seemed not unconnected with the previous police 
seizure of the organization’s membership list. The Home Office 
only reluctantly admitted that ‘information about association 
with an organization’ was kept on the PN C.2 

Such computerized collection of background intelligence 
rather than hard fact has in practice become increasingly 
common, and has reached its most sophisticated form in an 
experimental system operated by the Thames Valley police 
force. This centralizes a mass of observation and gossip from 
local police station ‘collators’, who in turn get it from officers’ 
notebooks. It includes everything from personal habits to 
favourite haunts, mostly nothing to do with a particular crime. 
One example of what can be filed away was a collator’s report 
that a man ‘fancied little boys’ (an allegation later proved to be 
untrue) and that another was a ‘well-known local druggy’. The 
danger of such observations becoming ‘fact’ once on the 
computer are obvious, and even the magazine Police Review 
described this type of entry as ‘unchecked bunkum’. But the 
system continues to expand towards its eventual aim of monitor- 


1. Datalink, 24.10.77. 
2. House of Commons, 2.12.77. 
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ing ten per cent of the local population and nearly all vehicles 
and addresses. 

So far, this experiment has not been extended on a national 
basis, but a number of its elements are already incorporated in 
one of the most frightening recent developments — the Metro- 
politan Police criminal intelligence computer. Shrouded in 
secrecy, this is understood to have started operation during 
1978 from a site in Putney, South London.! Though also used 
by other departments, the biggest user of all is the Special 
Branch: almost half the computer’s total capacity of 1.3 million 
names has been allocated to the Branch, most of whom will come 
under the vague definition of ‘subversive’. 

The full extent of Special Branch files is greater even than 
those on the computer. Seven years ago (1974) they contained 
over a million names, split into twenty-seven unidentified ‘areas 
of interest’, as well as thousands of addresses and phone num- 
bers (presumably connected with interceptions) and several other 
categories. At that time these files were expanding at the rate of 
2,000 new names every month. 

Those selected for transfer to the new computerized system 
will be not only more quickly accessible to an inquirer but liable 
to its method of multi-factor searches. ‘This allows, for instance, 
such a sketchy demand as for ‘a list of females aged 20-35 
working for community groups in Leeds’ to be fed in. Since the 
initial information is itself based on unrelated and frequently 
unsubstantiated details about people’s views and lifestyle, the 
possibility for surveillance or harassment of large numbers of 
people is dramatically increased. 

The dangers of computerization of such intelligence, par- 
ticularly that of the Special Branch, are therefore considerable. 
Quite apart from the suspect reasons for its collection, it can be 
inaccurate, incomplete, out of date or totally untrue, and yet 
simply linked up to an alleged crime. At the same time, informa- 
tion given to one organization can easily find its way into the 
hands of another, as with car ownership records. And once on 
the machine, the record is unlikely to be erased. 

Such concerns have led other European countries, including 

1. First revealed in The Times, 14.2.77. 


The snoopers snapped. Members of the Special Branch 
team who arrested Aubrey, Berry and Campbell 
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The watchers and listeners 


top left Police helicopter with ball-shaped mounting containing film or video camera 
with telephoto lens powerful enough to pick out faces in a crowd - Photo: Andrew 
Wiard (Report) 


left Surveillance of the Notting Hill Carnival from Westway flyover. The video 
camera has a light intensifier in front for use at night - Photo Andrew Wiard 
(Report) 
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After the end of their trial: Aubrey (left), Berry (right) and Campbell (centre), 
who holds part of the prosecution case against him, his photo of the London Post 
Office Tower — Photo: Andrew Wiard (Report) 
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Mark Hosenball — Photo: Angela Sam Silkin, Attorney-General - 
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93 Ebury Bridge Road, the phone-tapping centre. The inset shows a close-up of 
the sign outside - Photo: Chris Schwarz 
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Euston Tower with its white- Century House, the headquarters of 
curtained sixteenth floor indicating MI6 - Photo: Chris Schwarz 
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overleaf The London Post Office Tower, showing microwave receivers and 
transmitters — Photo: Andrew Wiard (Report) 
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France and West Germany, to introduce laws either protecting 
the public against misuse of computerized information or 
allowing them to check their entries for accuracy. In Sweden, a 
Data Inspection Board is specifically allowed to look at all police 
files, even those on security matters. But in Britain there is still 
no legislation even generally concerned with personal privacy. 

In 1978 a government-sponsored committee recommended 
the establishment of a Data Protection Authority, whose powers 
would include the registration of most computers storing 
personal information and the introduction of a code of practice 
on how they worked. Although these ideas were by no means 
revolutionary, and didn’t include any right of access to the 
records themselves, no action has so far resulted. 

But the committee’s most revealing experience was when it 
attempted to discover even the most general details about 
computers used by the Special Branch and MI5. On MIs it 
discovered nothing; on the new Metropolitan Police computer 
no more than it could read in the newspapers, despite ‘ pressing 
inquiries’. Both the Home Office and the police maintained that 
anything to do with police intelligence-gathering or national 
security should be exempted from either investigation or 
supervision. 

This total refusal to cooperate prompted an unusually angry 
response from an otherwise cautious body. The committee 
concluded that, on the Metropolitan Police computer, it could 
give no assurance that the public need not be alarmed, whilst it 
described MI5 as existing in ‘a hermetic compartment where 
they can never discuss their problems with anyone outside their 
own tight community. They are therefore not open to the 
healthy — and often constructive — criticism and debate which 
assures for many other public servants that they will not stray 
beyond their allotted functions.’ 

That an official government inquiry should have been unable 
to probe these important areas only emphasized the lack of 
public accountability of the security services. Yet in the next 
ten years, computers are likely to further increase their potential 


1. Report of the Committee on Data Protection, chaired by Sir Norman 
Lindop. 
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for social control. In Northern Ireland, for example, a computer 
employed by the Army now takes in a third of the entire popula- 
tion, and most of its cars and houses, encompassing such refined 
details as a person’s furniture and wallpaper. Against that 
background, a universal personal identity system such as an ID 
card, matched to all the various data banks and allowing far 
greater scope for surveillance, does not seem so remote a 
possibility. 


I myself now have a record in the Police National Computer. 
Its reference number is 27949/77F. There will also be a dossier 
kept by the Special Branch, and the same applies to John Berry 
and Duncan Campbell. But with the arrest of the three of us 
under a law as powerful as the Official Secrets Act, the possi- 
bility emerged for much more open surveillance than the methods 
described so far in this chapter. 

Any of our friends and contacts could be quite openly 
investigated under the blanket of ‘further inquiries’. Altogether 
in succeeding months, over a hundred people were questioned 
by the police. Some of these were later to be prosecution 
witnesses, and some had a purely incidental connection, such as 
the shop where my tape-recorder was bought. But for a number 
of people the arrival of the Special Branch was a frightening 
experience they are unlikely to forget. 

Even so, as I have already indicated, the events of 18 February 
did not bring to an end the series of ‘undercover operations’. 
Cars were regularly parked outside the houses of friends and 
legal advisers, the occupants leafing endlessly through copies of 
the Daily Telegraph. When approached, they pretended to be 
embarrassed, claimed no connection with the police and wound 
up their windows. After John Berry’s release from prison, the 
same driver arrived every morning outside my own home for 
three days, until I asked him politely to move on. Were they 
really waiting for a Russian spy, or just causing a nuisance? 

And the mysterious visits continued. A week after our arrest a 
friend, Roger Protz, who had handed in a message at Muswell 
Hill police station, noticed a strange yellow cross on one of his 
car windows. Not only did it refuse to come off when he took 
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the vehicle through an automatic car-wash, but a few days later 
the very same window was used for a break-in. A briefcase was 
stolen. When this was returned some time later, reported found 
in a front garden, a cheque book inside was unused. Perhaps 
sadly for the thief, it contained no details of the ABC case. 

Two months later another supporter of the growing campaign 
against our prosecution, journalist Aidan White, had a similar 
experience. Whilst away at a conference his flat was burgled, but 
though drawers were opened and papers scattered, nothing of 
value — not even a radio, T V, camera or loose change — was taken. 
Even the local police had to admit that the intruder must have 
been searching for something. 

Whatever that was, the only obvious link between these two 
incidents was that both victims were active in the National Union 
of Journalists, an organization whose influence on our case was 
clearly important. To discover in advance what the union was 
planning would be useful ‘intelligence’. It was also an early sign 
that we were up against forces which would stop at nothing to 
muddy the waters. 

At the same time, the Special Branch began to look round more 
openly for evidence to support its contention that the ABC 
trio were ‘a threat to the security of the state’. That its efforts 
were concentrated on the associates of Duncan Campbell was 
no coincidence. 

Duncan had written extensively about sensitive subjects — 
computers, defence, bugging, surveillance — as well as a whole 
range of technical and scientific matters. He was, and is, an 
expert in communications. His skill has been to probe behind 
the bland press release and explain complicated technical 
details in a language everyone could understand. He had added 
two and two together and made four, not the five which the 
authorities would have him believe. He was a walking example of 
exactly the sort of investigative journalism the state was learning 
to dislike, and with the removal of Duncan’s entire research 
material — books, files, letters and notes — from his Brighton flat, 
the opportunity was there to chart his vast range of contacts. All 
that was needed was to follow them up. 

Though none of the resulting visits had the full horror of the 
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treatment accorded some people, especially political groups and 
members of the Irish community following a terrorist bomb, 
their intention was similar. Not one of Duncan’s contacts was 
ever charged with a criminal offence. But if they could be told 
in no uncertain terms that they were treading on dangerous 
ground, and if the impression was created that a far larger 
conspiracy existed, then that was justification enough. 

At Lancaster, for instance, postgraduate student Steven 
Wright was woken one morning by the arrival of six Special 
Branch officers in his front room. His cooperation in a thorough 
search was encouraged by the threat that they would make their 
presence ‘obvious’ to neighbours. In fact this had already 
happened and the local police called, only to be told it was all 
‘official’. 

Having gathered up large bundles of papers, letters, diaries 
and photographs, the team then took Wright to Lancaster 
University, where he studied. Informed that ‘academic freedom’ 
was at stake, the officer in charge, Detective Chief Inspector 
Malcolm Moffat (also involved in our arrest), replied that this 
was a matter of national security, and doors would if necessary 
be broken down to get what he wanted. A search of Wright’s 
college room produced nothing. After further questioning for 
over five hours at a police station, Wright was told he could face 
prosecution under the Official Secrets Act. He was given ‘police 
bail’, a system by which there is no need to go to a magistrates 
court, and told to report back in a month. 

Wright’s heavy-handed treatment produced an immediate 
outcry both at the university and nationally. An MP, Robin 
Cook, described it as ‘quite deliberate harassment’. Lancaster’s 
Vice-Chancellor, Charles Carter, issued a statement saying that 
‘those who work in universities cannot expect to be exempted 
from the law. But they can reasonably ask for sympathetic 
understanding of their duty to seek access to all evidence relevant 
to their studies. Truth is not something to be determined by the 
state.’ 

What had Steven Wright done? Little more than write to 
Duncan Campbell asking for information, borrow some files and 
take a photo of his local Post Office tower. Such photos were 
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produced unsuccessfully as evidence against Duncan at our 
eventual trial. Equally relevant may be the fact that his research 
was into the police’s own use of technology. But after threatening 
legal action to ensure the return of his vital research documents, 
Wright waited nervously to be prosecuted. It never happened. 

Other approaches to Duncan’s correspondents were, by com- 
parison, bizarre. Writer Edward Cookridge, himself a former 
member of M16, so confused his Special Branch visitors that 
they promised never to return. A Christmas card sent by a 
university friend was photocopied and its author questioned on 
its significance. ‘Hi, Duncan. Have not seen you for a long time’, 
it read, as indeed he hadn’t. A lorry-driver neighbour was told 
that the manuscript of his life story would be kept by the police 
‘for several months’. 

For one man, however, the arrival of the Branch meant the 
immediate loss of his job. Following a visit by both police 
officers and a member of the Post Office Investigation Branch, 
an engineering research officer who knew Duncan was suspended 
from work for suspected ‘disclosure of information’. He got no 
pay, no compensation and no right of appeal. Several months 
later, after a search of his parents’ home, hours of interviews and 
the constant threat of the Official Secrets Act, the man’s only 
offence was said to be against internal Post Office regulations. He 
had taken home a copy of the office phone directory. He never 
got his job back. 

The disruptive effect of these investigations proved two- 
edged. To some people it only emphasized the seriousness of the 
original arrests. ‘To others it underlined the authorities’ desper- 
ate need to bolster a weak case, and added to the ranks of our 
supporters and sympathizers. But the most important escalation 
in the ABC affair came over three months after our conversation 
in John Berry’s flat. 

In May 1977 we returned to Tottenham Magistrates Court for 
the seventh time. We had been waiting patiently for the Attorney- 
General, Sam Silkin, to make up his mind whether to approve 
the continued prosecution — a necessary procedure in all Official 
Secrets cases. We half expected the whole thing to be quietly 
dropped. In fact, exactly the opposite happened. Not only did 
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the existing charges under Section 2 stay, but new charges were 
added under the draconian Section 1. 

To the casual observer, Section 1 meant spying. ‘Writers face 
new spy charges’ said a headline in the Guardian. In all but two 
examples, including the anti-nuclear demonstration already re- 
ferred to, this part of the law had been used in clear cases of 
espionage. Section I was about information ‘useful to an enemy’, 
it carried a prison sentence of up to fourteen years and it was an 
extremely powerful piece of legislation, intended for short, sharp 
results. The news that one or more of us could be locked away 
for many years as a result of a single tape-recording was a 
frightening development nobody had predicted. 


3 
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It should now be clear that the ABC case was being treated 
with considerable seriousness. The Special Branch, the outward 
arm of the security services, and almost certainly M15, had pur- 
sued their investigations with the persistence of ferrets after a 
prey. Phones had been tapped, letters opened, friends and ac- 
quaintances watched, dozens of people interviewed or harassed. 
It was easy to laugh at their occasional mistakes, but the results 
were hardly amusing. The Attorney-General had been persuaded 
to give his approval to one of the most powerful charges on the 
statute book. Never before had journalists been accused of what 
amounted to spying. 

For the three of us, the depression which followed this 
development was immense. John Berry in particular faced a 
heavy gaol sentence if found guilty. We had already decided to 
stick together and fight whatever the law could muster against 
us, but this was the severest test so far. Even some of those who 
had been sympathetic to our treatment under the lesser charges 
now began to have their doubts, and a protest poster which 
appeared at the time only emphasized the absurd reality. ‘These 
three people spent an evening talking together’, it read above 
our photographs. ‘They could now go to prison for fourteen 
years.’ 

But it was equally clear that we were not being accorded the 
status of ‘enemies of the state’ just because of what we our- 
selves had done. An interview between two reporters and a 
Corporal who left the Army seven years before might well have 
acquired great significance to the proprietors of the secret 
world. Yet it also represented much more than that. 

The fear which underlay much of this extraordinary effort 
against the A BC trio was one of sheer questioning and exposure. 
Journalists could not be allowed to use the ‘freedom of the press’ 
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to investigate how the state carried out its national security 
surveillance. We had lifted only a small corner of the veil of 
secrecy, but others, encouraged by our example, might well want 
to know more. John Berry himself had talked at the interview 
about a ‘snowball effect’. And if there was one country to which 
the British security system looked with horror, it was the 
United States of America. 

In the two years immediately before our arrest the American 
agencies of national security had been subjected to a series of 
official inquiries unprecedented in their history. Every aspect 
of their secret work had been probed and analysed. Their senior 
officials were questioned, their agents cross-examined. For the 
American public this was its first opportunity to hear from the 
horse’s mouth what had been done in its name. But in the 
corridors of Whitehall this was exactly the type of examination 
which was feared, and is still feared, most. 

Why this happened as dramatically as it did has much to do 
with the American political and social system. Whereas in 
Britain Members of Parliament are elected and in turn form a 
government, in the United States there is a clear separation 
between the executive and the elected representatives. Though 
the President himself is elected, the advisers who form his 
‘Cabinet’ are not. The efficient working of the system is therefore 
crucially dependent on the confidence of the American people — 
and their representatives in Congress — in the man they vote for 
as President. 

That confidence had been severely undermined in recent 
years. The protracted war in Vietnam, with its heavy cost in 
both lives and money, had made Americans think long and hard 
about their country’s foreign policy. The emerging scandal of 
Watergate had shown not only the fundamental corruption of 
the political system, but that a President himself could lie. Both 
issues were in different ways connected to the policies and 
methods of national security. 

At the same time the American press, less trammelled by 
restrictions than its British counterpart, had begun to home in 
on the abuses of the security services. When the New York Times 
revealed in December 1974 that the CIA, supposedly restricted 
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to overseas activities, had been involved in surveillance of protest 
groups within the United States, the dam finally burst. The Pres- 
ident attempted to hush up the affair, Congress decided to act. 

Using powers inconceivable in the House of Commons, 
Congress was able to demand the appearance of any public 
official, at whatever level, and to inspect secret documents. 
From its initial inquiries the investigation fanned out: as one 
door into the secret world was opened, it only exposed another 
locked compartment. Revelation followed revelation, and al- 
together, between 1974 and 1976, a series of official inquiries 
produced over 2,000 pages of reports.! All of these were eventu- 
ally made public, and what emerged made chilling reading. 

To start with, the total cost of the United States intelligence 
agencies was estimated to be over ro billion dollars a year, 
considerably more than had ever been suggested before. One 
inquiry concluded that the true figure might be twice as much. 
And though much of this was said to be spent on technological 
spying — satellites, electronic listening and other methods — 
it was the activities of the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
CIA, which attracted the most concern. 

For the first time, the CIA was shown through its own 
records to have systematically violated the human rights and 
democratic institutions of other countries. In a series of under- 
cover operations spanning more than twenty-five years it had 
regularly interfered with elections, manipulated coups, spread 
false propaganda, financed secret armies, bribed politicians 
and supported the most brutal dictatorships. All in the name of 
the national security of the United States. 

In country after country — ally and enemy alike — the Agency 
had established its network of agents, including government 
officials, journalists, union leaders and company executives. 
Through these chosen individuals it was able to indirectly pene- 
trate every conceivable area of public and private life, and 
through them its secret programmes were carried out. 


1. Notably the Rockefeller Commission, the Pike Report (of the House of 
Representatives) and the Church Committee, from whose reports the 
following examples are taken. A summary of their findings is contained in 
Philip Agee’s introduction to Dirty Work: The CIA in Western Europe 
(Lyle Stuart, 1978). 
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The network was also supported by a vast range of ‘pro- 
prietories’, or CI A-owned companies. They included airlines, 
training schools for foreign police and military officials, radio 
stations such as Radio Free Europe, newspapers and publishers. 
The Agency’s propaganda machine was so large that at one time 
it controlled over 230 news services around the world. Hundreds 
of books had been published by the CIA without ever identify- 
ing its involvement, and in some cases its own fabricated stories 
had been picked up from abroad and reprinted, as though true, 
in the American national press. 

But the purpose of this international network was not just to 
wage a war of words. From its origins as a defensive measure to 
counter communist subversion after the Second World War, the 
CIA had quickly become an offensive, and secret, instrument of 
American foreign policy. Its largest and most important depart- 
ment, Clandestine Services, had grown to specialize in what the 
Agency called ‘covert action’ — direct intervention in the politics 
and economy of other countries. The philosophy of covert action 
was that any method, whether legal under United States law or 
not, could be used to further its ends, and when the country’s 
policy-makers wanted to intervene secretly in another nation’s 
affairs it was to the CI A that they turned. 

During the course of the Congressional investigations many 
hundreds of these covert action operations were examined. For 
example, in just one South American country, Chile, the CIA 
had spent over thirteen million dollars in its efforts to undermine 
the election, and eventual government, of Salvador Allende’s 
socialist party. It had financed, and then planted stories in, the 
main newspaper chain, it had supported a crucial lorry drivers’ 
strike and it had encouraged the assassination of General Rene 
Schneider, Commander of the Chilean Army, in order to provoke 
a coup. At one point it assisted in the spending of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars by the multinational ITT corporation in 
Opposition to the socialist party’s election. Its reward was 
Allende’s murder during a military take-over and his replace- 
ment by a dictatorship whose trademark has been brutality. 

Around the world there seemed scarcely any movement 
against radical change that had not at some stage received CIA 
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backing. In Italy it had supplied millions of dollars towards the 
election campaigns of the conservative Christian Democrats. 
Against Cuba it had planned the ill-fated ‘Bay of Pigs’ invasion. 
In Australia it had infiltrated the trade unions in order to disarm 
potential militants. In Greece it had supported the now deposed 
regime of Colonel Papadopolous and in Laos, for over a decade, 
it had directed a secret army of thousands of mercenaries in a 
conflict ultimately as disastrous as that in Vietnam. 

One single operation summed up the sheer cynicism of the 
CIA’s covert action policy. At the request of the Shah of Iran, 
a close American ally, it had begun in 1972 to channel sixteen 
million dollars’ worth of aid to the movement for autonomy in 
Kurdistan. The Kurds were then, as now, claiming territory on 
either side of the border between Iran and neighbouring Iraq. 
But to the Shah, who was in dispute with the Iraqis over another 
part of that same border, the Kurdish rebellion was simply a 
useful element to be exploited. 

The CI A’s generosity did not last, however. When the border 
dispute was settled three years later, the secret financing was 
also immediately halted. For the Kurds this was literally 
disastrous: the Iraqis advanced in a bitter search and destroy 
operation, crushing the Kurdish movement and leaving 200,000 
refugees. In response to pleas for humanitarian assistance, the 
American response was simple. As a senior official himself ex- 
plained to a Congressional Committee: ‘Covert action should not 
be confused with missionary work.’ 

And when such methods failed, there was always the ultimate 
sanction of assassination. In 1975, a special committee of the 
United States Senate investigated five alleged assassination 
attempts by the CIA against foreign politicians, involving, 
among others, Fidel Castro. Though no evidence was found 
that the Agency had been successful, it was more than coincidence 
that four out of the five had in fact been murdered. ‘That Castro 
alone survived was in itself surprising: during eight plots to kill 
the Cuban leader the proposed methods had ranged from poison 
pens to deadly bacterial powders to a cigar impregnated with a 
toxic chemical. 

These crude attempts to further American interests abroad 
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inevitably shocked the investigators, but they were equally 
surprised to learn that the CIA had not ignored potential 
‘targets’ much closer to home. Ever since its creation the Agency 
was shown to have been carrying out covert action operations 
against United States citizens in direct violation of both its 
charter and the laws of the country. 

The techniques employed were those familiar from the 
British organizations, only on a far larger scale. The CIA’s 
mail-opening programme, for example, had resulted over a 
twenty-year period in the inspection of more than 28 million 
items, the photography of almost 3 million letters and the direct 
opening of 215,000 pieces of correspondence. At the same time, 
phones were tapped, offices and homes burgled and political 
organizations infiltrated. The Agency’s domestic filing system 
was so extensive that it even contained the names of 300,000 
people who had been arrested for offences relating to homo- 
sexuality. 

The CIA also instigated a series of horrific experiments in the 
control of human behaviour. Drugs, hypnosis, electric shocks 
and sensory deprivation had all been used to discover how 
information could be extracted under pressure. Hundreds of 
unwitting victims were subjected to these methods, including 
mental patients, prisoners and people selected at random off 
the streets. On one occasion a man had committed suicide after 
the drug LSD had been administered surreptitiously in his 
drink. 

But not only the CI A was involved in this extensive incursion 
into Americans’ civil rights. Whilst the Agency had its Operation 
Chaos, aimed at monitoring and disarming the protest movement 
over the Vietnam war, the Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
its Cointelpro programme, through which dozens of radical 
groups were targeted for surveillance and disruption. During 
1976 the FBI spent twice as much on informers against “subver- 
sive’ organizations as it did against organized crime. Meanwhile, 
the National Security Agency, the technological spying organiza- 
tion, had intercepted millions of private telegrams, while the 
Army’s own intelligence service had amassed files on thousands 
of individuals. These encompassed, according to one official 
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report, ‘virtually every group seeking peaceful change in the 
United States’. 

Altogether, it was a grim catalogue of what soon became 
known as the ‘crimes’ of the American intelligence services, and 
its effect is still being felt. If one organization now represents to 
millions of people the fear that they will be spied on, manipulated, 
bugged or bribed, it is the Central Intelligence Agency. Yet it 
was also clear that these operations were not aberrations of a 
bureaucracy out of control. They were an integral part of 
American foreign and domestic policies, and in many cases they 
had been directly approved by the President himself and his 
closest advisers. 

Partly for this reason, the result of the unique series of 
revelations between 1974 and 1976 was not as dramatic as might 
have been expected. Although the CI A’s morale and prestige 
were badly dented — and there have been considerable internal 
ructions — the Agency did not collapse overnight. The investi- 
gators themselves were highly critical of individual operations, but 
these were only crudely classified into ‘successes’ and ‘failures’. 

Surveillance inside the United States was uniformly con- 
demned, as was the assassination programme. The Chilean 
venture was considered a failure only because it ‘did not com- 
mand public approval’, not for its effect on the people of the 
country itself. Others were labelled unsuccessful because of the 
waste of resources and money. But there was little fundamental 
criticism of the basic tenets of national security on which all 
these activities had been based. 

Even so, it would be wrong to minimize the effect of those 
investigations. In America they strongly encouraged the spirit 
of inquiry that had launched them in the first place. There are 
now numerous organizations concerned to monitor the security 
services and work towards their reform. Using the Freedom of 
Information Act, under which the contents of official files can be 
divulged, they have been able to discover even more about the 
workings of American national security — and occasionally about 
British ‘secrets’. 

At the same time, it was inevitable that the suspicion aroused 
over the CIA’s covert action policy would filter across the 
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Atlantic. After all, the Agency owed its very origin to the 
expertise of the British Secret Service. According to one former 
State Department official, John Marks, the CIA never did 
anything between 1947 and 1954 ‘without British approval and 
help. We learned our dirty tricks from the British, who were so 
much better at it.’' So, if the techniques had been basically the 
same, what had the Special Branch, M15 and M16 been up to 
since the beginning of the Cold War? 

But the attitude of the British authorities was equally predict- 
able. They had already shown their colours in response to one 
Congressional committee’s request for information on the 
interception of telegrams. The official reply was: ‘It is not in 
accordance with Her Majesty’s Government’s policy to comment 
on such matters.’2 That determination not to tolerate any 
similar inquiries in this country soon displayed itself against two 
individuals in particular: two Americans with the unlikely names 
of Philip Agee and Mark Hosenball. 


Philip Agee was thirty-seven when he came to live in Britain 
in 1972. From his family background he should by then have 
been well settled into a secure, professional career: a lawyer, 
maybe, or a businessman. In fact his chosen path lay elsewhere. 
For twelve years he had been a secret operations officer with the 
CIA, a job which he increasingly came to hate. 

Originally plucked from his upper-crust university by a busy 
recruiter, Agee at first believed implicitly in ‘The Company’, 
as the CIA is known to insiders. His task, in his own words, 
was to be ‘a warrior against communist erosion of freedom and 
personal liberties around the world, a patriot dedicated to the 
preservation of my country and our way of life’. Part of his 
training was a series of interrogations, including a lie detector 
test, intended both to judge his reliability and to emphasize that 
secrecy about his work must be ‘permanent, eternal and 
universal’, 

In the field, Agee soon discovered what much of the secrecy 
was about. Under the cover of a succession of South American 


1. Quoted in the Guardian, 8.12.76. 
2. The Times, 28.9.76. 
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embassies he was directly involved in the type of covert action 
operations for which the CIA has since become infamous. 
Spies were recruited to infiltrate political parties, forged docu- 
ments planted to discredit politicians, elections rigged, fake 
newspapers produced and government officials regularly 
bribed. Any movement for radical change was penetrated and 
disrupted. 

But while others accepted their role, Agee began gradually to 
question it. He had been told that the purpose of American 
foreign policy in Latin America, of which the CIA formed a 
secret part, was to promote social and economic reforms. Yet the 
result of his work appeared to be exactly the opposite. By 
propping up supposedly ‘friendly’ political forces the CIA 
ensured only that an ill-educated peasant population remained 
subservient to oppressive regimes. It wasn’t as dramatic as the 
CI A-backed coup in Chile, but it was still a frightening example 
of how reform and social change could be quashed. 

Eventually, Agee’s growing political awareness and mounting 
disillusionment led him to one inescapable conclusion: he must 
get out. Using the excuse of personal problems (he had recently 
been divorced), he resigned. But soon after leaving he came to an 
even more important decision. He would put his ideas and 
experiences on the record. 

This was a particularly brave and dangerous step. Even if he 
wasn’t prosecuted, a more difficult process than under the 
British Official Secrets Act, the CIA would undoubtedly do all 
it could to disrupt his efforts. His book, eventually published in 
1975, would be the first ever diary of the CI A’s field operations 
— and included a long appendix of named agents and their con- 
tacts. It was unlikely to go down well with The Company. 

In fact, right from the point of his departure from the closed 
community of covert operations, Agee realized he was a marked 
man. Whilst working on his book in Paris he was visited by an 
ex-colleague who quietly warned him of the Agency’s dis- 
pleasure. Surveillance by the French security authorities, 
presumably working at the CI A’s behest, forced him to live at a 
secret address. Even a ‘friend’ who helped him out with money 

1. Inside the Company : A CIA Diary (Penguin). 
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turned out to be a CIA agent. At one stage she presented him 
with an ingeniously sinister gift, a bugged typewriter. 

Once in England, where Agee used the British Museum’s 
library of newspapers to complete his diary, the surveillance still 
continued. But with his book in print and with this country’s 
reputation for sympathy towards political refugees, he felt more 
relaxed. He carried on with his exposures of CIA activities 
around the world, becoming something of a guru to those who 
wanted to follow a similar path; among those who were infected 
by this pursuit of the intelligence agencies was Mark Hosenball. 

Hosenball came to investigative writing by a completely 
different route. At twenty-five, he was the son of the chief legal 
adviser to the US National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA). He first crossed the Atlantic to go to secondary 
school and later to university in Dublin. But as his interest in 
studying waned, so he turned to journalism for a living. For three 
years, from 1973, he was one of a trio of reporters, including 
myself, in the newsroom of Time Out magazine. 

Time Out has always been an odd mixture of weekly enter- 
tainment guide and radical politics. Every week it provides 
detailed information on hundreds of London events — films, 
theatre, rock music, art exhibitions, ballet, sport, kids’ shows 
and so on — a formula that has proved an enormous commercial 
success. Started with just seventy pounds in 1968, it now sells 
Over 70,000 copies. But it has also concentrated on the off-beat 
and the anti-establishment, and the news department in par- 
ticular has established a reputation for digging up sensational, 
and embarrassing, stories. It was Time Out, for instance, which 
first exposed the saga of the Littlejohn brothers and their con- 
nection with M16. 

What Mark Hosenball brought to the magazine was a flair for 
in-depth investigation. Surrounded by piles of newspaper 
cuttings and notes, he would sit for ages puffing at cigarettes 
and then suddenly burst into action. At times, all the phones in 
the cramped and dingy Kings Cross office would be waiting 
for calls from his contacts. The results were often dramatic, but 
it was his stories on the involvement of the CIA in Britain which 
caused the biggest stir. 
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Like other reporters, Hosenball had read with interest the 
American revelations about the Agency’s international activities. 
Why, they asked, shouldn’t it be happening here? Using a 
system of checking the list of accredited diplomats to the United 
States Embassy in London, it was possible to isolate those 
working under cover, for example as ‘political liaison officers’, 
with the CIA. Over fifty CIA officers employed at the Embassy 
were eventually named in Time Out,! and their organization 
described. 

Finding out what the CI A was actually doing in Britain proved 
more difficult. But articles followed about its secret funding of 
numerous groups concerned with European economic and 
political cooperation and, most spectacularly, a London-based 
news agency, Forum World Features.? Forum had been carefully 
set up to push out anti-Communist propaganda, it folded 
suddenly just before the 7zme Out article and it was run, 
according to the CIA itself, ‘with the knowledge and co- 
operation of British Intelligence’. 

Such stories did not gain quite the national publicity Hosen- 
ball might have expected. A natural caution towards the ‘fringe’ 
journalism of Time Out was coupled with a deep-rooted respect 
for the transatlantic alliance. One national daily paper refused to 
publish the names of the CI A agents in London on the basis that 
the Americans were ‘our friends’. At the same time, investigative 
journalism had not taken off enough in Britain for a small 
magazine to devote the necessary resources. 

Somewhat disillusioned, Hosenball left to join the Evening 
Standard, a conservative and respectable bunker from which he 
could make sallies into the Fleet Street morning dailies. He 
wrote about magicians, local councils and plane crashes, nothing 
in the slightest bit controversial. And if there was one person he 
thought least about, it was Philip Agee, a man he had scarcely 
met. 

Several months later, however, in November 1976, the names 
of Agee and Hosenball were inextricably linked by an announce- 
ment from the Home Secretary, Merlyn Rees. They were both 


1. Time Out, 9.7.75. 
2. Time Out, 20.6.75. 
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to be deported from Britain. There would be no proper appeal 
against the decision and no public discussion of the reasons. 
They were both said to have endangered that now familiar ogre, 
‘the interests of national security’. 


It was certainly difficult for those shocked by this announce- 
ment to tie together these very different personalities: Agee, the 
ex-CIA man who had become a political campaigner for the 
people oppressed by his country’s postwar imperialism, Hosen- 
ball, an almost apolitical figure who had developed no more than 
a good reporter’s nose for scoops; he might appear troublesome, 
but hardly a threat on the same scale. 

The only obvious link was the CIA itself. Both men had in 
different ways exposed the operations of the multinational 
spying organization. Both had named CIA agents. That, if 
anything, was the connection. And though the British govern- 
ment strongly denied any pressure from the Americans, the 
suspicion remained that the hidden hand of the Agency had been 
at work. 

There was some substance to this theory. As far as Agee was 
concerned, he had never written or researched any material 
to do with the British intelligence services, but he was intensely 
disliked by the CIA. Since his book appeared, smear stories had 
been circulated to discredit him! and a clear indication given to 
the British authorities that his presence here was unwelcome. 
Two weeks before the deportation announcement, a former 
CIA official, James Angleton, admitted: ‘We are somewhat dis- 
pleased that England has given a safe haven to this person called 
Philip Agee.’ 

Agee also knew well the Agency’s ability to fabricate likely but 
false events: he had done it himself. Through a filtering process, 
the CI A’s propaganda could well have been passed on to M16, 
its British counterpart, then to MI5 and eventually to the Home 
Office, along the way establishing some acceptable British con- 
nection. Merlyn Rees, whose reliance on the security services 


I. See page 102. 
2. Quoted in the Guardian, 19.11.76. 
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Crown’, It was the classic language of security, intended to 
alarm the general public with fears that somebody’s life was at 
risk. But despite numerous theories thrown up during the 
deportation argument, the Home Office has never to this day 
expanded on what exactly it meant. Even Sam Silkin, the Labour 
Attorney-General who approved our prosecution, raised the 
obvious objection when this procedure was first introduced by 
a Tory government: ‘How will the person to be deported know 
what is alleged against him?”! 

The second unusual aspect was that whereas in most deportation 
cases there is an appeal to a tribunal, with evidence and cross- 
examination, the national security clause specifically excluded 
this. The two men would only be allowed a hearing before three 
advisers appointed by the Home Office itself. Again, this system 
had received harsh criticism from the Labour opposition, now 
returned to power, eliciting the comment from Roy Jenkins 
(later Home Secretary) that it could be used ‘most dangerously 
and most damagingly. It is a totally unacceptable provision as it 
stands,’ 2 

The result was that although damaging allegations had been 
made, they could not be satisfactorily challenged. It was almost 
as if the authorities had deliberately avoided the need to justify 
their action. As many people quickly pointed out, if Agee and 
Hosenball had accumulated such harmful information, why 
weren’t they being put on trial and locked up? In fact, the case 
soon proved that the security apparatus was prepared to use any 
devious means to forestall investigation of its operations. 

From the first day’s press coverage, when the Daily Express 
headlined a stinging leader comment with the words ‘Arrival 
of 1984?’, it was obvious that the two Americans would not go 
quietly. A public campaign soon developed to get Merlyn Rees 
to change his mind, and the deportations became one of the most 
controversial decisions to be taken by the dying Labour govern- 
ment. At the centre of this controversy was the hastily convened 
Agee—Hosenball Defence Committee, of which I was a strong 
supporter. In the end the protest lasted over six months and was 


1. House of Commons, 15.6.71. 
2. Inaspeech, 8.3.71. 
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working for various state departments, had shifted his views 
from being a hawkish supporter of the Vietnam War to active 
opposition. He was also one of the authors of the *Pentagon 
Papers’ and had access to a copy. With the help of a friend, 
Anthony Russo, he photocopied the document and sent it to 
the press. 

Constructing criminal charges against Ellsberg and Russo 
proved more difficult than it would in this country. There is no 
Official Secrets Act covering all government employees with a 
blanket prohibition on revealing details of their work. But there 
is an Espionage Act, which covers secret codes, atomic inform- 
ation and ‘any information relating to national defence’. Both 
men were eventually charged under the last heading (as well as 
lesser offences of theft and conspiracy), the first time that the 
law had been used against anybody who clearly hadn’t traded 
secrets with a foreign power. Like Section 1 of the British 
Official Secrets Act used against the three of us, it was waiting 
to be employed by a vindictive and angry state machine. 

That vindictiveness was the prosecution’s downfall. During 
a three-month court case it was discovered that the government 
had both tapped Ellsberg’s phone and approved a burglary at the 
home of his psychiatrist, part of what emerged to be a CIA- 
backed assessment of his ‘personality’. Moreover, the two men 
responsible for the break-in were also involved in the developing 
Watergate scandal. In the end, when the prosecution failed 
to produce the requested results of its phone-tapping, the 
judge stopped the trial because of ‘improper government 
conduct’, 

In 1972 a similar attempt was made to stop publication of 
another whistleblower’s effort, this time before he had even put 
pen to paper. Victor Marchetti, a CIA officer for fourteen years, 
had already written a fictional account of the Agency’s work but 
now wanted to tell the real story. His interest was mainly in the 
covert action operations described in the last chapter, a source of 
growing embarrassment to the CIA, and as soon as the Agency 
learned of Marchetti’s intention (by getting hold of a copy of 
his publisher’s synopsis), it obtained a court injunction claiming, 
cleverly, that he had broken his personal contract of employ- 
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Corps has two main functions within the Army’s operations. 
One 1s ‘counter-intelligence and security’, which means pro- 
tecting the physical security of regular units and guarding their 
secrets. The other is analysis of ‘special intelligence’. In effect, 
this means the initial processing of the results of Signals Intel- 
ligence. John Berry opted for the second. 

As already explained, Signals Intelligence (Sigint for short) 
is a system of listening in to other people’s radio and electronic 
transmissions. It is used by many countries, large and small, 
around the world. Britain has a relatively well-developed net- 
work and the signals, invariably in code, are monitored from 
numerous receiving stations positioned at strategic international 
locations. Though the main emphasis is on military broadcasts, 
it is also possible to eavesdrop on diplomatic, commercial and 
private communications when necessary. 

Once intercepted, these transmissions are then roughly 
analysed on site, but the results are all sent back by radio to a 
central decoding organization. In Britain’s case this is Govern- 
ment Communications Headquarters (GCHQ) in Cheltenham. 
In turn, GCHQ passes on the most important decoded infor- 
mation to other organizations, notably MI6, the Ministry of 
Defence and its giant American equivalent, the National 
Security Agency. 

The main advantage of Sigint over other methods of intelli- 
gence-gathering is that it is nearly always accurate. The other 
side can of course put out false trails, change the frequencies 
on which it broadcasts and switch its codes; but if successful, its 
reliability is considerable compared with the human agent. With 
technological advances, particularly in computers, it has therefore 
become increasingly employed in postwar spying. But its very 
growth, its potential for international political manipulation and 
its use against non-military targets have also made Sigint more 
and more controversial, as we shall see in the next chapter. 

Corporal Berry was never more than a small cog in this en- 
ormous multinational machine. But it was soon made clear to 
him that what he was involved in was ‘sensitive’ work. At his 
very first briefing session he was put through the process of 
‘indoctrination’, the coldly sinister official terminology — a 
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bore marked similarities to our own, with parallel overkill 
by the prosecution. 

As already suggested, such inquiries have not left GCHQ 
totally unscathed. British Sigint has been linked to provocative 
incidents, the monitoring of allies as well as intercepting 
communications within the United Kingdom. It was a team 
from GCHQ in Cheltenham which was said to be responsible 
for preparing a bug planted inside 10 Downing Street during 
Harold Wilson’s premiership (see page 43). But whilst the 
American NSA has at least been subjected to some public 
examination, its smaller partner has fought long and hard to 
avoid any similar exposure. 

‘The most recent example of this came in 1980, when a series 
of allegations by a former GCHQ officer, Jock Kane, were 
published in the New Statesman. Kane, a loyal veteran of 
thirty-two years’ Sigint experience, claimed that corruption was 
rife within the organization and security procedures lax. At 
the Hong Kong base where he worked — mainly targeted at 
Communist China — dozens of secret documents had gone mis- 
sing over a number of years, almost certainly into the hands of 
enemy agents. Of equal concern was that GCHQ officers in 
Hong Kong had indulged in a number of expenses fiddles, one 
involving a company actually run by a former senior officer at 
the base, Frank Wilks. Apart from the dangers of blackmail 
such activities entailed, their very existence had been encouraged 
by what Wilks himself described as the ‘freelance’ nature of 
GCHQ’s budget. ‘They can spend what they like,’ he said in 
an unguarded moment. 

But though Kane had tried hard within the organization to 
have the system improved, he had been persistently fobbed off 
or threatened with the Official Secrets Act. To hide the missing 
documents, for instance, the records were simply doctored, 
whilst two official inquiries into the corruption allegations had 
petered out though lack of cooperation from GCHQ. When my 
co-defendant Duncan Campbell, now working for the New 
Statesman, and a Daily Mirror reporter followed up Kane’s 


1. New Statesman, 16.5.80 and 23.5.80. 
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story, they found themselves the subject of phone-tapping. 
surveillance and an elaborate GCH Q plan to stop anyone talking. 
An ITV programme on the subject was also stopped by a 
nervous Independent Broadcasting Authority, arguing the 
threat to ‘national security’,! and the government itself said that 
deficiencies had been ‘corrected’. In fact, the newspapers’ 
investigations resulted in a former accommodation officer at the 
Hong Kong base being charged with corruption in the colony. 

As Kane himself commented: ‘The Official Secrets Act is 
not used against those who cause genuine breaches of security. 
It is used as a deterrent against those whose words might set 
in motion criticism of the privileges, inefficiency and arbitrary 
power of the secret security bureaucracy.’ What was significant 
was not so much the seriousness of his allegations but the de- 
termination of GCHQ to cover them up. The double standard 
of these continuing internal scandals compared with our own 
treatment was clearly underlined. 

But even before the ABC case there were tell-tale signs that 
no public discussion of GCH Q’s expanding empire would be 
tolerated. In 1958, two Oxford undergraduates wrote a brief 
description in their university magazine, Js7s, about the dangers 
of provocative missions by small boats inside Russian territorial 
waters. They knew this from first-hand experience of Sigint 
during National Service, and both were prosecuted under the 
Official Secrets Act, receiving nominal sentences. 

Fifteen years later, a former British diplomat and one-time 
Foreign Office adviser to MI6, Geoffrey McDermott, was 
about to publish a book entitled The New Diplomacy. Mostly 
about changing patterns in international relations, it contained 
just one paragraph about the work of GCHQ,, explaining no 
more than that the organization intercepted and decoded 
messages. Even that was too much for the advisers to the D- 
Notice Committee, to whom the book was sent. The paragraph 


1. After cuts, the programme was eventually broadcast as a World in 
Action report (9.6.80). In it, David Ennals, a Foreign Office Minister at the 
time of Kane’s original allegations, said he hadn’t realized how serious they 
were and called for a ‘high-level inquiry’. No such inquiry has so far taken 
place. 
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was rewritten, and when McDermott was scheduled to appear 
ona TV documentary posing outside the main gates of Chelten- 
ham, that sequence, lasting just over a minute, was also cut by 
the Independent Broadcasting Authority. Most extraordinary 
of all in this bizarre episode was that McDermott had politely 
described the work of GCHQ as ‘well worth maintaining’. 

But it was a rare whistleblower from inside Sigint, American 
as opposed to British, who provided the impetus for the ‘ Eaves- 
droppers’ article in 7zme Out, the most detailed description to 
have appeared at that time about GCHQ. Winslow Peck was a 
former analyst with the NSA, a highly successful careerist who 
turned sour after a year’s stint in Vietnam. By that time he knew 
a great deal about the NSA’s operation and could point to both 
its dangers and its links with GCHQ. During early 1976 he 
visited London and talked to Mark Hosenball and Duncan 
Campbell, though he knew little about the detailed working of 
British Sigint. In one of several interviews he gave to journalists 
during that visit, he even pointed out the problems of exposing 
similar facts about GCHQ. ‘You have laws — the Official 
Secrets Act,’ he said, ‘which would prevent us doing our 
work,’! 

Yet with the publication of ‘The Eavesdroppers’ in May 
1976, it appeared that the blanket suppression of all reference to 
GCHQ had stopped. True, 7zme Out was not a national pub- 
lication and it didn’t have the authority of a TV programme, 
but there was no official protest. What nobody realized clearly 
at the time was that behind the scenes the storm clouds were 
gathering. For the article had indeed caused a fuss in the secret 
corridors of power. 

With the benefit of hindsight it is possible to trace the pro- 
gression of the reaction. In July 1976, when Winslow Peck 
attempted to return to Britain, he was refused entry at Heath- 
row Airport on the unexplained but legal grounds that his 
exclusion was ‘conducive to the public good’. Four months 
later, Mark Hosenball was served with a deportation order 
At the same time, Duncan Campbell became a marked man, 


1. Street Life, 17.4.76. 
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and when John Berry decided to talk about his direct experience 
of Sigint, the scene was set for a confrontation between the 
secret world and those who queried its function. 

What did John Berry actually have to say about Signals 
Intelligence during that three-hour interview? For some of 
the time he talked about his personal history — how he had 
joined up, the pressures and secrecy once he was inside and 
how his disillusionment had eventually been galvanized by the 
Agee-Hosenball case. Much of this I have already described, 
and bore noticeable similarities to the experience of his American 
counterpart, Winslow Peck. He then went on to describe what 
he knew about how his part of British Sigint worked — its esti- 
mated size, its structure and where some of the units were 
located. He said his own main task had been to chart the activi- 
ties of the Iraqi army, a particularly tedious job. He also men- 
tioned a few, very general, examples of how Sigint had succeeded, 
for instance in monitoring the planned sailing of the Turkish 
fleet towards Cyprus and the panic when the Israeli air force 
struck unexpectedly at the Egyptians in June 1967. The latter 
case was hardly a great coup since the Egyptians had, in their 
confusion, abandoned all attempts at code. 

Occasionally, more mysterious aspects of Sigint would enter 
the conversation, usually prompted by Duncan’s notes for 
‘The Eavesdroppers’, some of which he had brought along. 
There was reference to a central collection of Sigint intercepts, 
located somewhere in Britain. We were also surprised to learn 
that information from the hated Iranian secret police, Savak, 
apparently found its way from the Americans into the British 
Sigint network. A lot of this, for a comparative innocent in the 
area, was well above my head, but at the end Duncan told me 
that he had in fact added virtually nothing to what he already 
knew. 

What we were in fact listening to were the ill-recollected 
memories of someone who, seven years before, had played a 
small part in the eavesdropping network. If an article had appear- 
ed in Time Out as a result of the interview, it would have centred 
on Berry’s own attitudes and concern as an insider, not on the 
few factual details he could muster. But to the secret world, the 
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very fact that John Berry had attempted to prod his memory into 
action, whether accurately or not, was something which could 
not be permitted. 

The power of GCHQ and its satellite monitoring organiz- 
ations cannot therefore be easily exaggerated. At the time of our 
arrest the man in charge of advising the Prime Minister about 
security and intelligence was Sir Leonard Hooper. For over 
thirty years before that appointment, Hooper had worked at 
Cheltenham, latterly as its director. But when the decision 
was taken to prosecute the three of us for our tape-recorded 
conversations it was not Sir Leonard who was given the task of 
publicly defending the eavesdroppers. That privilege went to a 
man who had no name at all — the anonymous Colonel B. 


If anyone came to personify the secret world which formed 
the background to our prosecution, it was Colonel B. It wasn’t 
just his ridiculous anonymity, though that in itself eventually 
brought more attention to our case than it had ever received 
before. It was his whole way of thinking, a philosophy in which 
the secret stamp, the security check and the process of indoctri- 
nation were the fundamental precepts. Those who escaped from 
that, as John Berry had, must either deny its existence or be 
labelled subversive. 

The Colonel himself was a classic career officer. A product of 
Sandhurst, the elite Army training college, he had been a soldier 
all his adult life. He had joined up in 1949 at the age of eighteen, 
straight out of school. Since then he had passed through 
several military academies and was well imbued with the Army 
ideology. 

His experience of Signals Intelligence was comparatively 
recent, however. Five years before he emerged into the lime- 
light, he had been transferred to take command of gth Signals 
Regiment in Cyprus, the very same unit where Berry had served. 
This was largely an administrative job and he had not seen a 
lot of the day-to-day grind. But with his Sandhurst training 
he was soon moving up the hierarchy. He became the overall 
head of British Army Sigint, part of the intelligence staff at the 
Ministry of Defence in London. 
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After a subsequent visit to one of the units under his command, 
the Colonel had achieved a rare piece of publicity. He had been 
described humorously in an Army magazine as ‘the Godfather 
of our sponsored precinct in the communications underworld’. 
It was a veiled reference to the then popular Mafia film starring 
Marlon Brando, and to the undercover work of Signals Intelli- 
gence, ‘sponsored’ by GCHQ. But if in reality the Colonel 
was hardly that sinister, he was also unlikely to have been amused. 
You could scarcely see him sharing a pint and a joke in the 
officers’ mess. He was far more likely to be sitting at his desk 
deciding into which security category he should place a particular 
document. 

As far as the Colonel was concerned, any public reference to 
Sigint was damaging. Ever since he himself had been indoctri- 
nated it had never entered his head to talk about Sigint to anyone 
outside the closed world of the intelligence community. The 
entire subject was classified at the highest level, and classified 
matters could only be discussed with someone who had the 
same security clearance. That didn’t include journalists. 

He had always studiously avoided any contact with the press. 
He considered even his personal views, especially on politics, 
to be a private matter and not to be divulged to outsiders. As 
he later explained, he had only once had the opportunity to 
talk to reporters during his secret career. This was at the time of 
the Turkish invasion of Cyprus when he bumped into a television 
crew by chance. He could remember courteously declining 
their request for an interview. 

But though the Colonel had been trained to believe that the 
general public should remain totally ignorant of what he was 
doing, within the organization itself he also operated on another 
important principle. This was the ‘need to know’. Every aspect 
of the work was tightly compartmentalized so that those 
in any specific area knew only so much and no more. To step 
outside that specialization was to immediately endanger the 
security of the system, to lay an individual open to potentially 
damaging interrogation by the ‘enemy’. 

It was therefore not surprising that the Colonel was simply 
unaware of many of the broader aspects of his work. He didn’t 
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know about some of the latest developments in technological 
spying, such as satellite photography. He certainly hadn’t 
read about the activities of the NSA in America, or the in- 
investigations of its ‘crimes’. He had no idea that a considerable 
amount had been published in the United States about the oper- 
ations of Signals Intelligence. If he didn’t need to know, he 
had been told, he just didn’t know. 

With this limited vision, his attitude towards ‘The Eaves- 
droppers’ article was almost inevitable. When he was shown it 
by his superiors at the Ministry of Defence he could only agree 
that it contained material ‘damaging to the national interest’. 
It should never have been written. He wasn’t told what happened 
as a result — that was not his responsibility - but many months 
later he was in for a further surprise. 

The Colonel was handed a copy of our tape-recorded con- 
versation. Reading through its 200-odd pages, all marked Top 
Secret, he could only conclude that this was an even greater 
danger to the nation. Along with a dozen other officials at the 
Ministry he gave his opinion: the damage to Sigint, in their 
combined assessment, ranged from ‘harmful’ to ‘extremely 
grave’. 


It was roughly half-way through the lengthy progression of 
the ABC case towards our eventual trial that Colonel B was given 
the opportunity to air his views in public. By that stage — 
November 1977 — almost nine months had passed since the 
interview with John Berry and our sudden arrest by the 
Special Branch. The wheels of justice had moved ponderously 
and there had been delays whilst either the prosecution con- 
sidered its next move or the defence requested more time to 
study the growing list of charges and evidence. 

With the addition of the separate allegation against Duncan 
Campbell that he had ‘collected information on defence com- 
munications’, we now faced a total of seven charges under the 
Official Secrets Act, most of those within the punitive Section 1. 
The evidence against us covered hundreds of pages of photo- 
copied documents and statements, all bound into volumes as 
thick as telephone directories. Meanwhile, as we made regular 
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visits to our respective legal advisers, we were also forced to 
continue the daily pilgrimage to our local police stations, signing 
in a book the proof that we hadn’t disappeared overnight. 
This tedious process could take several hours out of each week 
and disrupted our social life. 

Predictions about the outcome of the case also continued to be 
gloomy. There was a growing conviction that John Berry, at 
least, would go to prison for a number of years. The only good 
sign was that so many people were supporting the protest at 
our prosecution, spearheaded by the ABC Campaign. But though 
there had been regular demonstrations and publicity every 
time we appeared in court (usually to hear about some further 
delay) and a great deal of curiosity about what we might have 
done, there had so far been not one jot of publicly revealed 
explanation to support our treatment as spies. 

The first opportunity for this would be the committal 
hearing, a necessary formality to pass any prosecution on from 
the magistrates to a higher court. Having listened to the evi- 
dence, the justices would then decide whether there was a case 
to answer. And if there was one factor which weighed particu- 
larly heavily against us, it was that the main witness for the pro- 
secution would be completely nameless. 

Anonymous witnesses are unusual in court cases. Letters of 
the alphabet normally replace a person’s real name only where 
blackmail is involved, or where there is a genuine threat of 
personal danger, or on the rare occasion of a spying trial. If 
the prosecution felt we came nearest to the last category, then 
they should not have been surprised when we objected. But 
as soon as the issue was raised at the committal proceedings 
there was a fierce argument. 

The first choice as the man from Sigint whose evidence 
would send us on the road to the Old Bailey was not, however, 
Colonel B at all. It was another officer, who was to be named 
merely as Lieutenant-Colonel A. The justification for this was 
simple: the danger to national security if he was identified in 
public. ‘There are times,’ intoned the prosecutor Michael 
Coombe, ‘when ordinary rules cannot be followed and the court 
has to weigh individual justice against the interests of the com- 
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munity.” It seemed clear, nonetheless, that the community 
being protected was that of the intelligence world, and not 
the wider public. 

Through our barristers we protested strongly at this pro- 
cedure. They argued that anonymity was being used to give 
an unfair atmosphere of sinister danger to the hearing. After 
all, even explosives experts in Irish bombing trials gave their 
names. The next step would be for no live witnesses at all, 
only voices from behind a curtain, as had happened in Northern 
Treland. 

This was just one of many clashes during the two-week hearing 
between the arguments for national security and those for the 
normal rules of open justice, but on this occasion at least we 
were partially successful. Having discussed the arguments, 
the magistrates agreed to a compromise: Lieutenant-Colonel 
A need not give his real name in open court, but it must be 
written down and handed to the defence. We would then know 
who, if nothing more, we were dealing with. 

To the prosecution even this degree of openness was un- 
acceptable. Michael Coombe, who had already attacked the 
integrity of one of our solicitors, was furious, and peevishly 
refused to allow the secretive A to appear. There followed a 
feverish search to find a substitute, and after consultations 
with the Ministry of Defence and the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions the selectors homed in on Colonel B. It was agreed 
that there was absolutely nothing in his past career the revelation 
of which could jeopardize the national interest, but he must 
still remain anonymous to all but the lawyers and the three of 
us. 

By the time the Colonel himself appeared at Tottenham 
Magistrates Court a few days later, an atmosphere of curiosity 
had therefore been created. Who was he, and what would he 
have to say? A tall, avuncular man with short, grey hair, a grey 
suit and a white handkerchief neatly folded in his breast pocket, 
the Colonel stood up straight in the witness box and waited 
for the questions. 

Colonel B did not enjoy the experience of giving evidence 
one little bit. For two days he was asked to talk about a subject 
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he had never publicly discussed before. There was some pro- 
tection, he could see, in the fact that particular Sigint units 
were not identified, and there was reference only to page numbers 
in the transcript of my tape-recording, no direct quotes. To 
an outsider this only made the exercise more bizarre and obscure. 
But for the Colonel that wasn’t enough: his very presence in a 
public place seemed to him a breach of national security. 

With his caution and stiffness, the Colonel was hardly an 
impressive witness. Some questions directly related to Sigint 
he simply couldn’t answer. To others he replied that they were 
not within his ‘competence’, or to do so would itself break the 
Official Secrets Act. His attitude towards secrecy on Sigint 
was so comprehensive that it even covered an opinion on how 
much money it cost to run, and with the backing of Michael 
Coombe he was stopped from saying whether any of the specific 
information on the tape was accurate, and therefore actually 
useful to this vaguely defined ‘enemy’. 

At times, his recital of the grave dangers that would result 
from publication of our interview sounded serious enough. With 
examples from the tape, he listed six categories of increasing 
damage to the organization. But was it really so secret, for in- 
stance, that there was a Sigint base on Cyprus, which everyone 
could see and talk about? ‘Nobody in his right mind would 
bury an intercept station in a coal mine,’ as the Colonel admitted 
himself in a rare moment of humour. 

The prosecution was of course in a double bind. It wanted to 
make a public example of the three of us for delving too far. Yet 
the only people it could produce to support this case were those 
who had been told time and time again not to breathe a word 
about what they were doing. They merely confirmed the inward- 
looking vision of the secret society. 

But though the Colonel stuck closely to his script and was 
reluctant to venture into any new territory, he did reveal one 
interesting piece of information. In answer to a question from 
Duncan Campbell’s barrister, he agreed that his appointment to 
the Ministry of Defence had appeared, along with many others, 
in the Wire, the journal of the Royal Signals Association. To 
be precise, in the issue of December 1974. 
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state’s determination to keep out ‘troublemakers’. But, most 
importantly, these guidelines under which jury vetting was 
carried out had, until then, been totally secret and had no basis 
in law. 

If Silkin had hoped to defuse the public debate by openly 
publishing these guidelines, then he was rapidly proved wrong. 
Jury vetting has since become a major political and legal issue. 
Historically, it raised spectres of the literal packing of juries with 
its supporters by the Crown, which had been common in the 
early nineteenth century. In a stinging attack on Silkin’s guide- 
lines,! written in the polemical style of that time to avoid con- 
tempt of court, the historian E. P. Thompson pointed out the 
embarrassing parallels and asked: ‘What kind of people are we 
that the state should have an independent power to pry furtively 
into our most private affairs while its own affairs are screened 
from us as Official Secrets?’ 

Vetting was also interpreted as just one of a series of more 
recent attacks on the right to trial by jury, not least of which was 
the reduction in the number of challenges a defendant could 
make as the jurors appear in court. In 1977, this was reduced 
from seven to three. And there was the important element of the 
information itself, on the basis of which the police could request 
the exclusion of a juror. If the Special Branch was involved, this 
was certain to include details of their political views. 

Since the ABC trial, an increasing number of jury vetting 
cases have come to light, sometimes totally outside the type of 
prosecutions listed in Silkin’s guidelines. (In Northamptonshire, 
for instance, the police were found to have been checking 
criminal records of a// potential jurors, a system which Silkin’s 
successor, Sir Michael Havers, roundly condemned.) The most 
dramatic of these involved the case of six people charged with 
conspiracy to rob, all of whom were said to be anarchists. Well 
before their trial started it was discovered that the ninety-three 
members of the jury panel had been vetted. ‘They had been 
checked not only with the Special Branch but with central 


1. New Society, 19.10.78. 
2. Four of the six, in what was called the ‘Persons Unknown’ case, were 
eventually acquitted in December 1979. 
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our lawyers were distinctly unhappy with this breach of their 
internal code of conduct. 

So it was in an atmosphere of mutual suspicion that the two 
sides lined up at the Old Bailey in September 1978. Outside, a 
crowd of two hundred people carried placards and messages of 
protest, and a special ‘souvenir’ programme lampooning the 
trial was distributed. Inside, in the cold, air-conditioned cloister 
of Court Number 1, it was quieter but no less tense. Behind the 
three prosecution barristers sat seven advisers, including a man 
from GCHQ. Even the Director of Public Prosecutions was 
there. A team of Special Branch officers guarded the evidence, 
and in the middle, on a table, was a large tape-recorder waiting 
to play the crucial recording. Wires snaked away from it to a 
series of headphones: the court had literally been wired up. 

For several days the chief prosecutor, John Leonard — a short, 
dapper man who had replaced the somewhat bumbling Michael 
Coombe — portrayed in carefully suggestive terms the details of 
our alleged crimes. (With the addition of two alternative charges 
against myself, we now faced a total of nine counts.) We weren’t 
spies, agents of a foreign power, he said, but we had talked about 
matters we knew were prohibited from the public arena. The 
‘enemy’ might know all the information we had discussed, but 
that didn’t matter. They would be getting confirmation from the 
horse’s mouth, John Berry. And that enemy wasn’t just the 
Russians, but any country with which Britain might at some 
stage be in conflict. 

The sensitivity of the information being described was 
constantly emphasized. When specific places or organizations 
were referred to, even in newspaper articles, their names were 
carefully blanked out. Photos were labelled only by numbers, 
and when it came to the playing of the tape, the court was 
cleared, the doors were firmly locked and the press and public 
were left to study sinister notices which read ‘Court in Camera. 
No Admittance.’ On the inside, as the barristers and the judge 
removed their wigs, donned their headphones and listened to our 
rambling interview, the court-room took on the appearance of 
some strange religious seance. The Special Branch, prowling its 
perimeter, were the high priests. 
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However, there was one item that stood out from the prosecu- 
tion’s lengthy catalogue as patently unreasonable. This was the 
separate charge against Duncan Campbell. He was said to have 
‘collected information on defence communications’, including 
letters, pictures, notes and a card index; and yet collecting 
information was exactly what a good journalist should do. Even 
John Leonard had to admit that most of the hundreds of papers 
and photographs taken from Duncan’s flat came from public 
sources. Again that didn’t matter: it was the ‘jigsaw puzzle’ he 
had put together which was dangerous. In effect, it was being 
argued that if you matched two pieces of public information 
together and came up with something new, you could magically 
conjure up a secret. 

This was clearly a fruitful subject for ridicule, and as the 
prosecution witnesses began to give their evidence, so Duncan’s 
barrister, Jeremy Hutchinson, launched his counter-attack. 
Hutchinson was the most senior and experienced of the defence 
legal team, he had already been involved in one successful battle 
against the Official Secrets Act — the acquittal of Jonathan Aitken 
and the Sunday Telegraph in 1971! — and his quiet, elegant and 
persistent manner impressed the judge. Against the mass of 
supposedly dangerous material collected by Duncan he had one 
simple argument: how could these places be so secret when you 
could see them, walk past them and read about what they did in 
countless newspaper articles. 

The witnesses in fact proved to be the security system’s worst 
enemies. From a series of RAF officers came exactly the same 
tight-lipped refusal to answer questions that had made Colonel B 
so notorious. They had been called to give evidence about 
photographs of various military sites, but in some cases they had 
simply no idea about what went on inside the perimeter fences. 
Faced with a barrage of newspaper cuttings, official maps and 
publications which told them this information, they retreated 
behind the ‘need to know’ principle. One Wing Commander 


1. The newspaper published parts of an allegedly secret report on British 
military aid to the Nigerian government. See Officially Secret by Jonathan 
Aitken (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1971). 
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finally agreed that the contrast between his own enforced silence 
and public comment was ‘absolutely idiotic’. 

The most extraordinary witnesses were a student from the 
Roman Catholic public school, Ampleforth College, and his form 
master, a Father Anselm Kramer. Why were this unlikely couple 
there? Simply because they had corresponded with Duncan 
Campbell about how they themselves might investigate the 
series of Post Office microwave towers which prominently dot 
the countryside. Like Campbell, they were intrigued by the 
possible defence uses of this apparently civilian network, and 
using a compass and a method described in a Penguin book! 
they had actually gone on a two-week trip around Scot- 
land and the north-east of England following these towers 
from one to another. Kramer expressed genuine concern about 
whether this system was in fact to do with defence against a 
nuclear attack, and saw nothing wrong with his inquiries. But, 
unlike Campbell, he was not in the dock. 

Despite attempts by the prosecution and the judge to cut 
short Hutchinson’s protracted cross-examination of these 
witnesses, his persistent assault on what he called ‘this bogus 
secrecy’ continued. Gradually, the list of fifty-two secret sites 
prepared by the prosecution began to look thinner and thinner. 
Photos of them had appeared in the Sunday Times, there had 
been comments about their operations in dozens of official and 
unofficial publications, and one of them, the Post Office Tower 
in London, was a national landmark. Nothing could be more 
absurd than to pretend that was secret. 

But what was the jury’s reaction to this head-on clash between 
secrecy and the public’s right to know? As the trial reached the 
end of its second week, it became obvious that there was more 
to those twelve silent faces than the fact that they had been 
vetted. Yet again, a series of incidents brought the position of 
the jury into dramatic prominence. 


The first sign that there were at least some members of the 
jury who were already prepared to accept the prosecution line 
against us came just as my tape-recording was about to be played. 


1. Beneath the City Streets by Peter Laurie (1972). 
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A note was passed to the judge explaining that several of them had 
themselves signed the Official Secrets Act. They were worried 
that, by listening to such secret material, they would be breaking 
their own binding commitments. The judge assured them that 
everybody who listened to the tape was anyway covered by an 
automatic bond of silence. 

Our obvious fear that these individuals would hardly feel 
sympathetic towards our position was only confirmed when, 
after an inquiry by the judge, we were told how they had come 
to be covered by the Act. One worked in the civil service, another 
had been a squadron security clerk in the Army, but the third, 
and most important, had for many years served in the highly 
secretive Special Air Services regiment. 

Whatever one’s view of the SAS, it is certainly no ordinary 
Army unit. It specializes in undercover operations and has been 
closely associated with the work of M16, Britain’s overseas 
intelligence organization. A close-knit, elite force, its aggressive 
motto is ‘Who Dares, Wins’ and it has a reputation for exactly 
the type of activities — sabotage, interrogation, spying and 
guerrilla warfare — over which a shroud is officially placed. The 
juror had even been stationed at one time in Cyprus, where 
John Berry had served. How could a man with that background 
treat our case with any impartiality ¢ 

But there was another, equally vital, element to this discovery, 
for the ex-SAS officer wasn’t just an ordinary member of the 
jury. He was its foreman, a central figure in any deliberations 
about the case. He had himself volunteered for that job and had 
made it clear, as it emerged afterwards, that he had no doubt at 
all about our guilt. Much of his time had been spent persuading 
the other jurors round to his point of view, and John Berry, he 
considered, should have been given a military trial and sentenced 
to fourteen years straight off. ‘He never stopped talking about it, 
even in the corridors and in the canteen during lunch breaks, 
on and on, trying to convince the other members,’ a fellow 
juror told the New Statesman. 

Against the background of jury vetting, this was an even more 
alarming development. Though there was no evidence at all that 
the man had been planted, he was not going to help our chances 
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of a fair trial; and while the jury was out of court our barristers 
made a strong objection to his presence. It wasn’t only his likely 
prejudice, we argued, but his close connection to the issues of the 
trial. Duncan Campbell had even written a recent article which 
was distinctly uncomplimentary about the SAS. But the judge 
remained unmoved: the trial would continue, he ruled, and no 
reports of what had just been discussed must appear in the press. 
Though he didn’t say so, such a report could amount to contempt 
of court. 

As the Colonel B case had shown only too clearly, contempt of 
court is a legal minefield for journalists. Even the judges them- 
selves couldn’t agree about it. But whatever the rights and 
wrongs, there is one basic rule about court reporting, and that is 
that discussions held in the absence of the jury are not supposed 
to be published until the end of the trial. In the atmosphere of 
the ABC case, it was equally predictable that this rule would be 
broken. 

Right from the start, reporting the ABC trial had not been 
easy. All journalists had been forced to apply for special passes 
before they even entered the court. They had then been presented 
with a largely obscure debate in which the most important 
factual elements — names of people and places — were deliberately 
omitted. For hours they were totally excluded from the court 
while even more secret matters were discussed. So, against that 
background, it was inevitable that any indiscretion, any slip of 
the tongue which revealed a “secret” name, any issue of contro- 
versy, would be seized upon eagerly. 

Throughout the first two weeks the temperature of controversy 
surrounding the case had also been steadily rising, encouraged in 
part by the ABC Campaign, which had even produced special 
‘ABC Are Innocent’ badges. The BB C’s Nationwide programme 
had run a humorous item about the trial’s ‘silly’ secrets, 
especially the Post Office Tower. Most of the national press had 
carried long reports, some including thinly disguised comment. 
In Brighton, a heated argument developed at the annual Trade 
Union Congress over whether or not the case could be debated 
while the trial was in progress, and a Cabinet Minister, Tony 
Benn, had openly attacked ‘national security’ as a ‘blanket 
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excuse for secrecy on any matter which the government wants to 
conceal from public scrutiny’. Official secrecy was definitely in 
the news. 

The existence of the SAS foreman of the jury added another 
element to that controversy. On the very next day after we had 
objected to him in court, the details of that objection were 
revealed on the TV chat show Saturday Night People, hosted by 
Russell Harty. The item lasted only a few seconds and was billed 
as the sort of news ‘you won't have read anywhere else’, but 
among the millions of viewers was the SAS man himself. 

Whether the TV show had broken the law or not, it had an 
immediate effect. The following Monday, just as the trial was 
about to resume, the jury foreman informed the judge that he 
considered it to have prejudiced the hearing. The SAS man 
was clearly angry, but the judge was furious. He demanded to 
see a videotape of the programme, and for five solid hours there 
was pandemonium as lawyers bustled around the Old Bailey 
corridors attempting to disentangle the mess. 

Eventually, the judge decided that he had only one choice. He 
would have to stop the trial and start again. ‘I find it quite 
lamentable,’ he announced in the sternest of voices, ‘that the 
trial of a very serious matter in this court should be halted and 
public money thrown away because of a piece of gratuitous 
journalistic gossip.’ 

That, of course, though widely quoted, was a simplification, 
for the programme had done no more than repeat in shortened 
form the same arguments we had put in court. But the three of 
us were hardly displeased. Like Colonel B six months before, 
the stopping of the trial after only a fortnight was front page 
news. ‘Harty Chat Show Stops Trial’, screamed the Daily 
Mirror. Even the historic peace agreement between the Israelis 
and the Egyptians took second place in the popular press. 

But as the controversy continued, over why three legal 
advisers had allowed the programme to go ahead and whether 
it was in fact contempt of court, there were other important 
developments. The judge, Mr Justice Willis, who had been 
moved to another trial, was suddenly taken ill and rushed to 
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hospital. As a result, the date set aside for our new trial had to be 
delayed for another week. 

During the breathing-space caused by this additional compli- 
cation, the prosecution had time to assess their position, and in 
the end they came to one inescapable conclusion. Given the 
evidence produced so far, they would have to abandon the sepa- 
rate chargeagainst Duncan Campbell of ‘collecting information’. 
This was the first firm indication that the trial was becoming a 
severe embarrassment to them. So, as the court reassembled at 
the beginning of October for the second round, we had not only 
a new judge and a new jury but also a simple slogan: ‘One charge 
down, eight to go’. 


At first it appeared that this unexpected second ABC trial 
would be a tedious action replay. The prosecutor would again 
recite his grave indictment of our crimes, the court would be 
sealed off yet again while we listened to our three-hour con- 
versation, and more security witnesses would refuse to answer 
questions about their work. If things went well, we would also 
prove from documents and press cuttings that they had been 
unnecessarily cautious. But there were of course two new 
elements — the judge and the jury. 

The judge was Mr Justice Mars-Jones, a 65-year-old Welsh- 
man and a considerably tougher individual than his now 
invalid predecessor. Mars-Jones was determined from the start 
that there would be no repetition of the Russell Harty debacle. 
The jury was told to report any untoward approaches 1m- 
mediately and the press were warned against reporting anything 
said in their absence. The atmosphere became so tense that even 
a casual wink from one of the jurors to a journalist seated nearby 
was reported to the judge. But Mars-Jones was also keenly 
aware that there was something unusual about the use of spying 
charges against two journalists and their source. This realization, 
unspoken at first, eventually proved crucial. 

As for the jury, they had again been vetted for their ‘loyalty’ 
by the security services, and again we were disarmed by the 
prosecution’s assurance that none of them had been weeded out 
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as a result. But this time we were also ready with our protests. 
Jeremy Hutchinson described the vetting as a ‘secret and 
unconstitutional process’ during a fervent and eloquent speech. 
‘To subject citizens to surveillance, to run their names through 
an MIs5 computer, and then on undisclosed criteria via hidden 
methods pronounce upon their loyalty, is in my submission to 
strike at the very heart of the jury system,’ he pronounced. 
Unfortunately, because the jury was not in court, this couldn’t be 
reported. 

Two concessions were made on the jury’s selection. The 
defence was also handed a list of the jury panel and their 
addresses, though without the expense of private inquiry agents 
we had no hope of discovering anything important. We were also 
allowed to ask each juror a simple question as they were sworn in. 
Had they in the last fifteen years worked tn a job where they 
handled secret material? It was intended partly to avoid 
another SAS man; one juror answered yes, and was excused. 

There was also a new note of generosity towards the defence 
in the approach of the state prosecutor, John Leonard. He paid 
tribute to the profession of journalism as a defender of liberty 
and spent some time arguing that the much publicized reforms 
of the Official Secrets Act would not affect our trial —- though on 
the surface at least they would have done. When it came to the 
“Top Secret’ tape-recording, he was persuaded to read out al- 
most a quarter of its contents, stopping only when he reached 
what he called ‘real secrets’. But his most telling remark was 
when he described the tape as containing ‘matters which I’m 
told are secret’. 

In fact, he had every reason to be worried. For just as the first 
trial had displayed the security services’ paranoia about the 
information Duncan had collected, so the second exposed the 
same contradiction about Signals Intelligence, the subject of our 
interview with John Berry. 

To the prosecution, the places and units we had discussed 
were so secret that they had to be given letters and numbers in 
court rather than names. A growing list of these codes, which 
each new witness had to learn, was a constant source of amuse- 
ment and confusion. But as the witnesses appeared, they were 
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taken by the defence through a long series of extracts from two 
openly available military publications. These were the Wire, the 
journal of the Royal Signals Association (where Colonel B’s real 
name had been published), and the Rose and Laurel, the journal 
of the Intelligence Corps. From their pages it was possible to 
deduce an enormous amount about Sigint, and as the Rose and 
Laurel itself commented humorously: ‘ The journal is read by all 
sorts of people all over the world, including the K GB.’ 

At one point, having listened to these extracts, even the judge 
was forced to agree that gth Signals Regiment in Cyprus, up till 
then known as Unit A at Location 1, could now be called by its 
proper name. But the prosecution, sensing the collapse of its 
carefully constructed system, immediately objected. There 
followed a full day’s scurrying behind the scenes: the govern- 
ment was consulted, the Director of Public Prosecutions was 
called in, and after a secret statement from John Leonard, in 
which he outlined the security objections, Unit A returned to 
its original anonymity. The power of national security over the 
court, and the patent absurdity of keeping quiet a name every- 
body now knew, could hardly have been better displayed. 

However, this proved only a temporary setback for the defence 
arguments. It was impossible to escape the fact that the very 
publications which the Royal Signals and Intelligence Corps put 
out were a valuable source of just the sort of information we were 
charged with discussing. The more the military witnesses 
refused to comment, and the more they described even pub- 
lished information as classified, the more ridiculous the prosecu- 
tion looked. 

By the time Colonel B reappeared, this time called by his real 
name, those arguments had been refined to their essentials. For 
several days, the Colonel was forced to carry out precisely the 
same sort of intelligence operation his ‘enemies’ might have 
performed. The only difference was that it involved no spying, 
merely a careful analysis of published sources. From those Army 
magazines themselves it was possible to discover where Sigint 
units were based, how many people worked there and the fact 
that they cooperated with other agencies, especially the Ameri- 
cans. Yet that was exactly the type of information we had 
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discussed and the revelation of which Johnstone found so 
dangerous. When he described a letter written to the Wire as 
itself a breach of the Official Secrets Act, the secrecy had come 
full circle: it was attacking itself. ‘To be frank,’ he said at one 
stage, ‘I am not certain what is a secret and what isn’t.” Even the 
judge told Johnstone that the most serious allegations against us 
seemed ‘hardly of earth-shattering importance’. 

The press, who had to sit through this extraordinary exercise, 
would probably have agreed. But if there was little of substance 
to report inside the court, then there was plenty of room for 
speculation — and comment — outside. 

As soon as the first trial was stopped, there were demands from 
MPs and others to the Attorney-General, Sam Silkin, to halt 
the entire proceedings. The whole issue of the Official Secrets 
Act had also reached boiling point: the Labour Party conference 
was calling for a British Freedom of Information law, one of the 
main civil service unions had supported us publicly, and even an 
eminent judge, Lord Scarman, had attacked the government’s 
timid reform of the existing law.! While the ABC Campaign 
maintained its weekly vigil across the road from the Old Bailey, 
an almost daily collection of press cuttings, many potentially in 
contempt of court, was handed up to Mr Justice Mars-Jones. ‘It 
looks as though the press is trying to make up my mind for me,’ 
he commented sardonically. 

What was in Mars-Jones’s mind soon became apparent. He 
had already indicated briefly his concern about the use of Section 
1 charges, and immediately after Colonel Johnstone had 
finished he asked to hear the legal arguments for and against. But 
these were quickly cut short by a simple, clear statement from 
the judge which could not have been misunderstood. Section 1 
was about spying and sabotage, he said, and to use it otherwise 
raised important constitutional issues. ‘The Attorney-General,’ 
he concluded, “has the power to start a prosecution. He also has 
the power to stop it.’ 

For Sam Silkin that was the end of the road. The following 
morning the prosecutor, having talked to Silkin, returned to 
court with his instructions. He had taken the judge’s remarks to 

1. In a speech to the Royal Institute of Public Administration, 10.10.78, 


Conclusion 


Looking back, my memory of those climactic two months spent 
sitting in the dock of Number 1 Court at the Old Bailey is a 
mixture of heightened nervousness and subdued farce: nervous- 
ness because we never knew, however confident we might have 
felt on occasion, that we could succeed in breaking through 
the barrier of security; subdued farce because, despite the out- 
rageous nature of the incidents which frequently interrupted 
the smooth running of the proceedings, they were always 
translated into the cold language of the legal profession, anaes- 
thetized of all emotion. At one point, the ABC Campaign even 
entered into this bizarre spirit by sending the first trial judge, 
Mr Justice Willis, a bunch of six red roses at the hospital where 
he was recuperating. He wrote back courteously thanking us for 
our consideration. 

In describing the ABC trial, I have underlined its more 
dramatic moments but added little comment. It is important that 
I now make it clear that the seeds of the trial’s failure were sown 
at the very point of our arrest and in the practices of the security 
system I have described. On the one hand, the secret world, 
spearheaded by the bureaucrats at Government Communications 
Headquarters, could see only that our interview covered totally 
forbidden territory and that they must therefore push our 
prosecution to its limit. This restricted vision, by its very nature, 
obscured their real potential for succeeding in court. On the 
other hand, they genuinely expected, as they said to journalist 
Gerry Gable, that the ‘decent people’ who were initially shocked 
at our arrest would evaporate, a process they were prepared to 
encourage. Instead, the benefits of our continuing public 
campaign reached their peak at the very point when they were 
needed most. 

When those two elements — the exaggeration of the secrets 
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